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BEMBERG*  will  be  represented  at  the 
New  Yorh  World’s  Fair  hy  many  of  the 
hest- dressed  of  the  millions  of  women 
who  attend.  In  charming  frocks  of 
Bemherg  rayon,  they  will  add  glamour 
and  sophistication  to  the  scene. 

BEMBERG  rayon  is  helping  to  huild 
the  world  of  tomorrow  hy  providing  the 
women  of  America  new  standards  of 
heauty,  quality  and  value  in  apparel. 
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ON  the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  First  Congress,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  both  hit  upon  one  basic 
thought — the  placing  of  ultimate  reliance  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Democracy  upon  the  “good 
sense  of  the  American  people”. 

W'e  have  reached  an  eventful  stage  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  In  foreign  countries,  chronic 
ills  are  being  treated  superficially  through  “ap¬ 
peasement”.  Over  here  we  are  beginning  to  make 
a  fruitful  and  cooperative  effort  to  deal  with  the 
fundamentals  of  the  troubles  which  l)eset  us.  To 
accomplish  this,  there  must  be  a  rewriting  of  the 
script  which  will  outline  the  future  role  that  gov¬ 
ernment  will  play.  We  can  look  forward  to  a 
freer  economy  but  still  with  democratic  control. 
At  the  same  time,  men  in  business  and  industry 
must  have  an  eye  to  fostering  those  practices 
which  create  employment.  The  “common  sense” 
of  the  American  people  has  fully  shown  that 
neither  business  nor  government  are  infallible. 
This  “‘common  sense”  realizes  that  there  must 
l)e  included  in  the  civilization  of  freedom,  which 
we  so  abundantly  enjoy,  the  opportunity  to  work. 
The  preservation  of  the  right  to  work  becomes  a 
prime  essential  to  strengthen  the  resources  and 
the  government  of  the  republic.  The  efforts  of  the 
government  in  the  National  Youth  Administration 
and  similar  activities  to  tide  over  the  youth  of 
the  nation  during  the  emergency  are  commenda¬ 
ble.  But,  to  help  the  kind  of  youths  who  have 
built  the  nation  in  the  past;  the  permanent  solu¬ 
tion  is  for  business  and  industry  to  provide  a 
chance  to  work  and  create  a  freeman’s  field  for 
the  earnestness  of  ambition. 

It  is  now  clear  that  recovery  is  to  l)e  viewed 
from  certain  considerations  which  must  be  added 
to  the  dollars  and  cents  involved.  Business  and 
industry  look  forward,  and  rightly  so,  to  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  for  effort  and  investment,  but  recovery 
has  also  a  deeper  significance  and  a  more  vital 
mission  at  this  moment.  Recovery  must  be  had 
in  order  to  vitalize  our  prestige  as  a  democracy. 
It  is  needed  to  create  a  dee|ier  respect  for  our 
form  of  life  among  democracies  abroad.  It  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  show  the  light  to  those  both  here 
and  elsewhere  who  would  be  victimized  by  false 
security.  To  do  the  job,  there  is  required  a  ven¬ 
turesome  spirit  as  of  old.  We  cannot  endure  too 
long  flinty  partisanship  either  by  government  or 
industry.  None  of  us  can  rest  upon  the  laurels 
of  past  achievement.  Now  management  becomes  a 
“public  trust”  largely  in  the  same  way  as  public 


office  is  regarded  as  a  public  trust.  The  “common 
sense”  of  the  public  is  surefooted  and  quick  to 
discern  whether  government  and  business  are  do¬ 
ing  the  job. 

The  1939  Program 

It  is  with  this  viewpoint  of  our  public  relations 
that  we  have  mapped  out  for  consideration  by 
your  Directors  at  their  March  meeting  a  program 
seeking  to  establish  our  place  in  the  chain  of  im¬ 
portant  economic  forces  which  can  and  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  nation.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  upon  five  points: 

A  sense  of  awareness  as  to  the  emergency 
which  still  exists  and  our  responsibility  in 
connection  therewith. 

An  ability  to  facilitate  trade  so  as  to  increase 
consumption  and  employment. 

A  willingness  to  jiarticipate  in  the  solution 
of  problems  affecting  the  whole  economy  and 
cooperating  generally  with  government. 

A  jmrpose  to  make  a  substantial  advance¬ 
ment  in  refining  practices  in  distribution  and 
improving  relations  with  major  forces  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact — Vendors,  Con¬ 
sumers,  Co-Workers  and  Competitors. 

An  expansion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  looking  toward  an  increase  of  mem- 
liership  and  an  improvement  of  Administra¬ 
tion. 

To  do  the  work,  twenty  committees  have  been 
or  will  be  apjxjinted.  These  committees  are  made 
up  of  our  directors  and  members.  They  have  said 
that  they  are  willing  to  give  time  and  energy  to 
the  advancement  of  retailing  interests.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  our  eight  divisions.  Store  Management 
Group,  Controllers’  Congress.  Sales  Promotion, 
Merchandising,  Personnel,  Retail  Delivery  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Traffic  Group  and  Credit  Management, 
are  tied  into  the  work.  Lastly,  we  have  assigned 
a  member  of  the  staff  to  see  that  the  wheels  of  each 
])roject  are  kept  moving.  Thus  the  work  will  be 
coordinated  and  a  smooth  operation  insured.  We 
should  close  the  year  with  a  definite  benefit  to  the 
craft,  with  a  keener  recognition  by  government 
that  distribution  is  as  potent  a  force  as  industry, 
agriculture  and  labor,  and  with  a  public  reaction 
that  when  the  tools  of  recovery  are  weighed,  the 
merchant  must  be  included  in  the  foreground. 

In  the  April  Bulletin,  the  action  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  will  l)e  reported  to  you.  the  personnel  of  the 
committees  will  be  announced,  your  advice  will  be 
solicited  and  your  cooperation  earnestly  requested. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


V. 
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AMES  H.  SCULL 


Close-Ups 


Wool  Content  TIETAILING’S  battle  of  the 


R' 


month  in  Washington  was 
centered  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building  where  a  Senate  interstate  commerce  subcom¬ 
mittee  listened  to  widely  conflicting  views  in  regard  to 
the  Schwartz  Wool  Products  Labelling  Act. 

Beginning  February  21st,  the  committee  received  the 
views  of  wool  growers,  consumer  organizations,  retail¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  as  to  the  alleged  merits  or  de¬ 
fects  of  the  profHJsed  measure.  News  reports  elevated 
Irving  C.  Fox,  N.R.D.G.A.  coimsel,  to  the  role  of  lead¬ 
ing  witness  at  the  first  day’s  session. 

Mr.  Fox  took  the  stand  after  a  lengthy  procession  of 
proponents  of  the  bill — wool  growers,  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  leaders,  and  consumers — ^had  testified  in  favor  of 
its  passage.  Nearly  40  separate  organizations  with  mem¬ 
bership  running  into  millions  lined  up  for  enactment. 

The  N.R.D.G.A.  spokesman  did  not  quarrel  with  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  but  seriously  questioned  the  value 
to  the  consumer  of  a  hard  and  fast  provision  requiring 
revelation  of  “virgin  wool”  content.  In  support  of  his 
contention,  Mr.  Fox  cited  the  testimony  of  carpet  manu¬ 
facturers  who  earlier  presented  samples  of  carpets 
which,  under  the  proposed  law,  would  be  labelled  to 
show  a  high  percentage  of  “reclaimed”  wool  and  which 
were,  in  reality,  more  serviceable  than  those  with  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  “virgin  wool”. 

However,  if  Congress  insists  on  compelling  differen¬ 
tiation  between  “virgin”  and  “reclaimed”  wool,  Mr. 
Fox  then  urged  that  the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  wool  reclaimed  from  “virgin”  wool  clip¬ 
pings  or  mill  clippings  and  that  which  he  termed  “ash 
can  shoddy”  or  wool  already  subjected  to  consumer  use. 

Mr.  Fox  also  asked  several  other  amendments  for  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  one  of  which  would  prevent  “misbranded” 
goods  from  being  condemned  and  seized  by  court  order 
in  the  establishment  of  a  retailer  who  was  selling  the 
merchandise  in  good  faith.  He  maintained  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  should  first  be  notified  and  given  opportunity  to 
re-label  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

Some  indication  of  the  purposes  of  the  wool  growers  in 
demanding  an  absolute  differentiation  between  “virgin” 
and  “reclaimed”  was  given  on  the  second  day  of  the 
hearing  when  the  growers  assailed  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
amendments  because,  it  was  said,  they  “would  maintain 
present  conditions  of  deception  and  fraud  to  which  the 
public  is  now  subjected”.  The  trade  speculated  that  the 
wool  growers  did  not  care  for  even  secondary  competi¬ 
tion  of  “reclaimed  wool”  made  of  virgin  clippings,  with 
“virgin  wool”. 

At  the  same  time  support  for  the  bill  piled  up.  Among 
the  advocates  were :  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs;  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation:  American 
Federation  of  Labor ;  National  Wool  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion;  National  Grange;  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America;  farm  women  representatives;  New  York  and 
District  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
and  others. 


Most  concerted  opposition  to  the  bill  came  from  the 
ready-to-wear  industry  where  the  National  Coat  and 
Suit  Recovery  Board  membership  lined  up  unanimou»> 
ly  against  the  measure  at  a  continuation  of  the  Senate 
hearing  on  March  3rd. 

A  hearing  on  a  companion  House  measure  drew  testi¬ 
mony  of  like  pattern  as  that  offered  on  the  Schwartz 
bill. 

Speculation  within  the  N.R.D.G.A.  drew  these  odds: 

That  the  amendments  asked  by  the  N.R.D.G.A.  have 
a  50-50  chance  of  lieing  adopted  in  toto. 

That  the  amendments  sought,  except  for  the  one  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  breakdown  on  “reprocessed”  and  “shoddy” 
wool,  have  a  75  to  25  chance  of  being  accepted. 

That  the  bill,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  a  75  to  25 
chance  of  being  adopted. 

Largest  possibility  of  defeat  rests  in  an  early  ad¬ 
journment  of  Congress  or  a  substantial  growth  of  senti¬ 
ment  to  cease  passing  laws  repressive  or  disruptive  to 
business. 

*  *  *  *  * 


Corsets  vs. 
Hots 


Women  (we  hope  men,  too)  ail 
over  the  United  States  learned  in 
February  that  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  has  completed  a  study  of  the  value  of  the  averj^e 
gross  sale  by  departments  from  1929  to  1937. 

The  women  of  the  country  were  informed  of  the  fact, 
in  non-technical  language,  by  a  story  filed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  from  material  submitted  to  it  by  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Publicity  Bureau.  This  is  how  the  A.  P. 
reported  the  news : 

“New  York,  N.  Y. — C'orsets,  the  experts  reported  to¬ 
day,  are  not  only  nearer  to  a  woman’s  heart  but  dearer 
than  her  hats. 

“In  time  of  financial  stress — taking  the  year  1932  as 
such — ^women  buy  fewer  corsets  than  in  prosperous 
times,  but  they  buy  just  as  good  ones.  But  as  for  hats, 
they  buy,  far,  far  fewer  and  much,  much  cheaper  ones. 

“This  was  gleaned  from  statistics  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
which  published  its  analysis  of  purchases  from  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  1929  (boom),  1932  (bust),  and  1937 
(partial  recovery). 

“The  corsets  which  cost  women  an  average  of  about 
$3.89  in  1929  cost  them  $3.49  in  1932  and  about  $3.81 
in  1937.  But  in  the  darkest  depression  days,  women 
liought  26  per  cent  fewer  corsets — ^apparently  obtaining 
greater  mileage  than  they  hitherto  had  sought. 

“As  for  hats,  women  suddenly  decided  in  1932  that 
they  could  get  along  with  cheapeaux  averaging  45  per 
cent  less  in  price  than  they  paid  in  1929,  and  the  record 
of  sales  volume  shows  that  many  of  them  went  bare¬ 
headed. 

“In  the  next  five  years,  however,  they  started  buyii^[ 
again,  so  that  in  1937  they  were  buying  16  per  cent 
more  hats  than  during  the  depression.  But  they  stuck 
with  the  same  average  price  of  about  $3.50  a  hat  that 
they  i)aid  in  1932.” 
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Unrest  in  Credit  Field 

Sets  Stage  for  Cleveland  Convention 

As  the  Credit  Management  Division  completes  its  2.  Toward  more  liberal  installment  terms. 

plans  for  the  national  forum  on  credit  problems  3.  Toward  greater  risk  in  installment  credit  and  to- 


Xx  plans  for  the  national  forum  on  credit  problems 
to  be  staged  in  Cleveland  May  15th  to  18th,  there 
are  ominous  signs  of  public  unrest  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit — matched  by  proposals  for  legislative  anti¬ 
dotes  which  are  equally  serious. 

The  credit  managers  must  meet  this  problem  squarely. 
Signs  of  public  dissatisfaction  and  portents  of  legislative 
action  threaten  the  future  stability  of  credit  granting; 
indicate  that  retailers  must  confront  in  this  field  too 
the  possibility  of  being  put  into  a  legislative  straitjacket. 
Like  straws  in  a  stiffening  breeze,  these  signs  warn 
those  who  would  protect  their  own  interest  that  reme¬ 
dies  must  not  be  permitted  to  take  an  unguided  course. 

The  Cleveland  meeting  takes  on  heightened  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  light  of  this  situation.  How  it  is  to  be  met 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  credit  men  and  store 
owners  alike,  and  will  be  the  major  theme  of  discussion. 

The  danger  signals  were  well  summarized  early  this 
month  by  Professor  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  in  citing  what  he  called 
“five  deplorable  trends”  in  the  installment  field,  namely : 

1.  Toward  increasing  importance  of  installment  busi¬ 
ness. 


2.  Toward  more  liberal  installment  terms. 

3.  Toward  greater  risk  in  installment  credit  and  to¬ 
ward  a  substitution  of  personal  for  property  security. 

4.  Toward  a  smaller  spread  between  cash  and  in¬ 
stallment  prices. 

5.  Toward  a  greater  adverse  influence  of  installment 
terms  on  regular  charge  terms. 

None  of  these  elements  is  distinctly  new.  But  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schmalz  touched  the  sore  spot  in  the  credit  field 
when  he  offered  the  view  that  increased  protection 
against  injustice  and  abuse  for  the  consumer  of  small 
income  is  manifestly  necessary  and  that  there  will  be 
more,  rather  than  less,  regulation  of  installment  selling 
by  government  in  the  future.  This  is  the  end  to  which 
the  “deplorable  trends”  mentioned  by  Professor 
Schmalz  are  consigning  retail  stores  and  other  credit 
grantors.  The  question  arises:  “What  kind  of  regula¬ 
tion  ?”  Reasonable,  flexible  regulation  designed  to 
guard  the  interests  of  both  the  public  and  the  stores, 
or  hard,  fast  bureaucratic  control  brought  on  as  a  reac¬ 
tion  to  business  excesses  and  forever  after  a  burden¬ 
some,  costly  handicap  to  the  credit  grantor  in  doing 
business  ? 

The  possibility  of  stiff  laws  to  eliminate  abuses  in  the 
credit  field,  a  possibility  that  has  been  echoed  nationally 
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Above:  An  aerial  view  of  Cleveland,  showing  the 
downtown  shopping  area  in  foreground  center. 
Right:  Where  C.  M.  D.  delegates  will  tussle  with  a 
knotty  problem  of  public  relations. 
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in  the  range  of  investigation  laid  out  by  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee,  and  the  curatives  which 
may  be  applied  voluntarily  by  business  to  at  least  soften 
the  legislative  blow  when  it  comes,  is  the  theme  from 
which  much  of  the  convention  will  take  its  cue.  On  it 
will  turn  the  most  far-reaching  debate  up  to  this  time 
on  the  trend  of  the  carrying  charge,  the  cost  of  install¬ 
ment  selling,  credit  public  relations,  and  kindred  topics. 

Aware  of  the  heightened  importance  which  current 
credit  trends  will  give  the  Cleveland  meeting,  the  Credit 
Management  Division  is  drawing  on  some  of  the  l)est 
talent  in  the  country  to  lead  its  discussions.  few  of 
these,  in  addition  to  the  credit  brains  to  be  recruited 
from  stores  themselves,  include;  Milan  V,  Ayres. 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Sales  Finance 
Companies,  who  will  emphasize  the  need  for  uniform 
installment  legislation  in  the  states;  Albert  Haring, 
Professor  at  Lehigh  University,  who  will  bring  light 
on  to  the  broad  trends  in  consumer  credit ;  Alabel 
Rollins,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Cornell,  who  will 
present  the  customer  point  of  view  on  credit  jx)licies 
and  practices;  Otto  Lorenz,  nationally  known  cost  ac¬ 
countant  and  author  of  “Financial  Problems  of  Install¬ 
ment  Selling”,  who  will  give  the  first  complete  cost 
analysis  of  a  department  store  credit  operation  in  the 
results  of  a  jiersonal  survey  and  suggest  means  ff)r 
stores  to  install  scientific  credit  cost  accounting  systems ; 
an  official  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  who  will 
make  the  first  presentation  of  that  agency’s  1938  Retail 
Credit  Survey. 

Increased  interest  attaches  to  the  meeting  l)ecause  it 
is  the  first  convention  of  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  to  be  held  separately  and  indeiiendently. 

The  Diseus.‘sioii  Program 

Exact  titles  have  as  yet  not  l)een  selected  for  the  com¬ 
prehensive  range  of  discussions  already  scheduled  for 
the  conference,  but  the  following  topics  are  to  lie  cov¬ 
ered  from  various  angles  during  the  four  days  of  ses¬ 
sions  ; 

Results  of  the  1938  Survey  on  Deferred  Payment 
Selling 

How  to  Install  a  Scientific  Cost  Accounting  System 
The  Coupon  Book  Plan  as  an  Aid  to  Smaller  Stores 
The  Chronolog  Deferred  Payment  Collection  System 
A  New  Method  for  Computing  Installment  Collection 
Percentages 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Retail  Credit  Survey 
The  C.M.D.  Survey  on  1938  Credit  Department 
Operating  Results 

Results  of  a  Survey  on  Authorization  Practices 
The  Trend  in  Accounts  Receivable  Systems 
The  All-Purpose  Plan  of  Accounts  Receivable 
Operation 

Credit  Department  Expense  Performance  in  1938 
What  is  Happening  in  Retail  Credit  Sales  Promotion 
Some  Credit  Problems  from  the  Customer’s  Point  o:' 
View 

The  Trend  in  Retail  Credit  Legislation  and  the 
British  Hire-Purchase  Act 
Progress  in  Community  Credit  Cooperation 


Conrention-Riiilderx:  From  left  lo  rifcht,  Giles  C.  Driver,  of  the 
May  Company,  chairman  of  the  convention  committee;  Charles 
H.  Dicken,  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co..  Charles  R.  Egeler,  Halle 
Bros.  Co.,  Clyde  C.  Kortz,  Highee  Company  and  Frederick  X, 
Walter,  Bailey  Company,  who  are  members  of  the  committee; 
and  Mrs.  Katherine  Kinney  Blotnick.  of  I.  J.  Fox,  Inc.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  W'omen’s  Credit  (Mub. 


•Standardization  in  Credit  Office  Training 

Credit  Management  as  a  Key  Factor  in  Sitccessful 
Store  Operation 

Trade  Relations — The  Retail  Furniture.  Clothing  and 
Jewelry  Credit  Fields 

The  Pro  atid  Con  of  Outside  Collection  Agencies 

Devek)i)tnents  in  Department  Store — Credit  Bureau 
Relations 

The  news  from  Cleveland  is  that  credit  managers  are 
already  well  on  their  way  to  outdo  hosi^itality  records  in 
receiving  the  May  convention  at  the  Hotel  Cleveland. 
This  is  in  good  Cleveland  tradition,  for  that  city  has  for 
long  established  itself  as  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
convention  centers.  A  special  committee  for  the  affair  is 
already  well  along  with  its  plans  to  offer  visitors  to 
the  Credit  Management  Division  gathering  a  hospitable 
and  entertaining  stay  in  their  city.  This  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Giles  C.  Driver,  Credit 
Manager  of  the  May  Company,  includes:  Charles  H. 
Dicken,  Credit  Manager  of  The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  & 
Co. ;  Charles  R.  Egeler,  Credit  Manager  of  the  Halle 
Bros.  Co. ;  Clyde  C.  Kortz,  Credit  Manager  of  the 
Higbee  Company;  and  Frederick  W.  Walter,  Credit 
Manager  of  the  Bailey  Company. 

Chairman  Driver,  as  past  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Retail  Credit  Men’s  Company  and  past  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Credit  Association,  is  an  old  hand 
at  arranging  good  conventions  and  meetings.  His  com¬ 
mittee.  in  collaboration  with  Hotel  Cleveland  executives, 
is  iiroviding  comfortable  accommodations  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  sessions.  Mr.  Driver  emphasizes  a  leading  feature 
of  Cleveland’s  “convention  city”  program,  under  which 
Cleveland’s  leading  hotels  have  long  abided  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  advance  prices  during  conventions. 

The  Cleveland  committee  is  also  scheming  a  way  to 
provide  adequate  amusement  for  the  visitors.  An  un¬ 
usual  program  is  promised  for  the  scheduled  banquet 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  the  convention  week  in  the 
hotel  ballroom.  For  golfers  the  Cleveland  committee 
will  make  special  arrangements  for  use  of  one  of  the 
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best  courses  in  the  city.  reau,  first  vice-i)resi(lent  of  the  Credit  Women’s  Break- 

For  delegates  who  like  to  see  the  city  with  their  fast  Clubs  of  North  America,  and  an  originator  of 
wives  the  Cleveland  committee  has  enlisted  the  services  the  women’s  credit  club  idea,  the  women’s  group  is 
of  the  Cleveland  Women’s  Credit  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  working  up  a  program  that  will  provide  activities  for 
Katherine  Kinney  Blotnick,  Credit  Manager  of  I.  J.  the  feminine  visitors  during  every  free  minute  of  the 
Fox.  Inc.,  is  iJresident.  Under  the  leadershi])  of  Mrs.  convention  week.  Sight-seeing  tours,  visits  to  the  stores, 
Catherine  Doody  Bartlett  of  the  Cleveland  Credit  Bu-  luncheons,  bridges,  etc.,  are  lK>ing  arranged. 

CLEVELAND  STORES  ARE  LEADERS  IN  CREDIT  TECHNIQUE 


retailers  and  particularly  the  credit  men.  Cleve- 
^  land’s  stores  provide  one  of  the  major  attractions 
of  the  city  as  an  opportunity  to  study  the  operation  of 
credit  organizations  which  are  on  par  with  those  in 
any  other  comparable  city.  The  city’s  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  five  in  number,  are  all  located  on  or  near 
famous  Euclid  .\venue  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
Hotel  Cleveland.  Since  Cleveland  is  an  industrial  city 
with  widely  diversified  population,  mass  demand  for 
credit  was  felt  there  early,  and  new  trends  have  fre¬ 
quently  developed  there,  ahead  of  other  cities  in  the 
country.  Cleveland,  with  good  reason  therefore,  has 
long  maintained  a  reputation  in  credit  circles  of  loeing 
alert  and  progressive. 

Visiting  credit  men  will  find  in  the  following  resume 
some  of  the  salient  features  to  be  anticipated  in  an  in¬ 
spection  tour  of  Cleveland’s  credit  organization: 

Bailey  Company.  Among  the  first  to  use  the  Morris 
Plan  system  for  deferred  payments,  still  operating  under 
the  plan.  Recently  adopted  coupon  books,  in  denomina¬ 
tions  of  $25,  $10.  and  $5.  The  $10  books  are  used 
primarily  for  “making  change’’.  The  $5  books  are  fea¬ 
tured  during  holiday  seasons  in  lieu  of  gift  certificates. 
This  store  employs  the  Acme  System  which  combines 
authorization  record  and  collection  record. 

Halle  Bros.  Co.  Its  credit  department  is  organized 
on  the  divisional  plan,  with  a  man  as  manager  and  a 
woman  as  assistant  manager  of  each  division,  handling 
both  credit  and  collection  work  within  the  unit.  The 
woman  assistant  takes  all  first  interviews,  turns  cus¬ 
tomers  over  to  the  division  manager  when  necessary. 
A  mechanical  feature  of  interest  is  the  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  which  provides  a  central  turret  for  each  two  units 
or  divisions,  enabling  any  one  of  the  four  persons  in  a 
group  to  answer,  at  his  or  her  own  desk,  all  calls  com¬ 
ing  in  to  the  other  three.  If  one  of  the  four  is  at  lunch 
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or  occupied  with  an  interview,  another  employee  in  the 
group  takes  the  call.  A  recently  installed  modern  light¬ 
ing  system,  coupled  with  a  new  acoustical  and  light- 
reflecting  ceiling  treatment,  has  increased  this  depart¬ 
ment’s  efficiency. 

Higbee  Company.  Uses  a  dual  record  system,  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  ledger  half  both  as  permanent  account  record 
and  for  collection  work.  The  sixteen  people  in  this 
department  are  served  by  one  receptionist  on  whose 
desk  is  a  telephone  turret  making  it  possible  for  her  to 
answer  anyone’s  phone  after  several  rings  have  gone 
unanswered.  'I'his  store  also  uses  the  divisional  plan, 
with  each  section  “a  complete  credit  office’’.  Each  divi¬ 
sional  manager  carries  the  title  of  “Credit  Manager  of 
the  Higbee  Co.’’,  while  the  man  in  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  known  as  the  General  Credit  Manager. 

Lindner  Coy.  This  store,  an  exclusive  women’s  spe¬ 
cialty  concern,  features  “three  payment  plan”  accounts, 
v/ith  payment  due  in  three  equal  parts  on  the  10th  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  months  after  purchase. 
These  are  strictly  “open”  accounts,  involve  no  down- 
payment,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  credit  require¬ 
ments  as  are  ordinarily  used  for  the  passing  of  ordinary 
open  accounts.  An  interesting  feature  here  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  machines  used  to  divide  customer’s 
charges  for  billing  under  the  three  payment  plan. 

May  Company.  Maintains  the  largest  credit  office  in 
the  city.  It  has  a  separate  collection  staff.  Divisional 
credit  men  occupy  glass  partitioned  offices  to  give  pri¬ 
vacy  to  their  interviews.  A  receptionist,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  department,  greets  incoming  persons,  assigns 
them  to  the  proper  divisional  interviewer,  with  whom 
she  can  communicate  by  means  of  an  intra-depart- 
mental  telephone  system  whose  switchboard  she  oper¬ 
ates.  Among  this  store’s  interesting  equipment  is  a 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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attempt  to  describe  those  glories, 
since  for  many  months  countless 
newspapers  and  periodicals  have 
bulged  with  page  after  page  of  text 
and  illustrations  that  have  served  to 
delineate  the  marvels  which  the  two 
exjx)sitions  will  present. 

Accordingly  The  Bulletin  is 
content  to  concern  itself  with  the 
mercantile  aspect  of  the  fairs.  “To 
wliat  extent  will  they  .serve  to  move 
merchandise  from  our  shelves?”, 
merchants  ask. 

"If,"  we  may  presume  the  mer¬ 
chant  .soliloquizes,  “many  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers  go  to  either  or  both  of  the 
fairs  will  it  stimulate  my  business? 
Certainly  it  should  help  my  luggage 
department.  But  what  about  home- 
furnishings  —  and  ready-to-wear? 
Will  my  trade  economize  on  home 
furnishings  in  order  to  buy  smarter 
clothes  for  their  holiday  journey? 
Then  there’s  the  fascination  of  the 


In  New  York  Wilhin  the  200-foot  Perisphere  visitors 
will  view,  from  revolving  platforms  suspended  in  mid-air, 
a  dramatization  of  the  World  of  Tomorrow.  The  700- 
foot  three-sided  Trylon  will  serve  as  a  Fair  bearon  and 
broadrasting  tower. 


World’s  Fciirs  From  Coeist  to  Coast 


great  fair  Big  City’s  label  in  ready-to-wear — 
30.  Space  against  which  is  the  fact  that  most 
Bulletin  of  our  customers  have  charge  ac- 
description  counts,  which  they’ll  be  especially 
h  of  which  inclined  to  use  because  many  will 
istonishing  want  to  conserve  their  cash  for  their 
hie  extra-  little  spree  at  the  Fair,  and  few  will 
ly  need  to  have  charge  accounts  in  the  stores  of 
the  Fair  cities.”  Thus  the  merchant 
meditates. 

Although  a  few  retailers  may  not 
recognize  the  tw’o  fairs,  apparently 
many  will  refrain  from  employing 
such  ostrich-head-in-sand  tactics, 
Indeed  some  will  hold  promotions 
Cir  of  the  bon  voyage  type  and  will 

i  speed  the  parting  traveller  with  of¬ 
ferings  of  (luality  merchandise. 
Typical  expression  of  that  attitude 
is  given  by  an  upper  New  York 
State  merchant  who  asserts,  “I  plan 
pre-fair  promotions  in  many  depart¬ 
ments.  I’ll  show  merchandise  spe¬ 
cially  selected  for  Fair  visitors.  Send 
’em  away  with  a  smile!  They’ll  like 
that  attitude,  I’m  convinced,  and 
they'll  buy  in  my  familiar  store  be¬ 
fore  they  go  to  the  Fair — and  after 
they’ve  returned.” 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


At  Treasure  Island — Twin  Towers  of  the  East 
lookout  on  the  Lake  of  Nations. 
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TOMORROW 
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the  tl'ppef  Ktip*  once  •  year,  jnce  10  ivc^Of  k  tew  • 
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earn  Beauty  Salon. 
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New  York  Stores  Begin  to  Tie  in  with  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair 


The  Uptown  Retail  Guild 
makes  a  bid  for  charge 
accounts  of  prospective 
visitors.  Credit  Bureau 
of  Greater  New  York  is 
actively  pushing  this  ap¬ 
proach. 

Hortense  Odium,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Bonwit  Teller,  of¬ 
fers  Fair  visitors  a  wom¬ 
an’s  store  eager  to  provide 
the  services  (six  listed) 
that  will  create  “the  new 
You  of  Tomorrow”, 


The  first  Sunday  of  March  wit¬ 
nessed  the  he|:inning  of  open 
bids  for  Fair  trade.  Observe 
these  a<ls  from  the  New  York 
Times,  probably  planned  as  tie- 
ups  with  that  newspaper's  74- 
pajte  World's  Fair  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  which  appeareil  on  the 
same  dav. 


AT  NEW  YOirS 
niE  SIBH 


wkaa  yen  viiit  tha  Haw  Vaiti'WayM'i  Fa^r  at  1* *19 


■  ^  '  : 
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T«p  hoofo  ••  proominnnt  in  tho  fothiOn 


„  worli.  .NMihopb  oF  tho  UPTOWN  KTAH  GUllb. 
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Thoy  bIM  yoo  wWIcown  .  for  turoly  ono  ^F 
tho  oiort  fabcioqtIwQ  oxporioncot  'of  your  trip 


tpTbo  Now  York  World* •  Foir  wtH  bo  chooi- 
iitg  your  Spring  ond  Suminor  wordrobo  gt 


Biaiit  Tiller 


TO  A  FAIR  LADY  WHO  LOVES  CLOTHES 


■^r>^ 


Of  course  you'll  dash  out  to  the  Fair  with  your 
family -“and  be  suitably  impressed  by  the  most 
exciting  spectacle  in  our  miraculous  machine  age. 


MAIL  OR&ER  BLA.NK 
lint  infs.  N.  V.  TWMI 


®®venience 


Fiesta  crowds  throng  the  Court  of  the  Seven  Seas  at  San 
Francisco’s  Golden  Gate  Exposition. 


.\s  to  the  New  York  fair’s  effect 
on  the  nation’s  economy,  Grover 
Wlialen,  jn-esident  of  that  e.xposi- 
tion,  early  tliis  month  made  puldic 
an  analysis  based  on  studies  tjf  pre¬ 
vious  world’s  fairs.  In  the  first  place 
the  New  York’s  fair  should  ^ive  a 
10  billion  dollar  boost  to  business 
activity  in  the  United  .States  this 
year.  That  figure  is  arrived  at  by 
estimating  that  one  billion  dollars 
will  l)e  spent  in  New  York  and  then 
will  be  respent  nine  times  more  until 
its  cumulative  spending  power  will 
he  that  of  10  billions  spent  in  widely 
separate  sections  of  the  country. 

Of  New  York’s  one  billion,  only 
7  cents  of  every  dollar,  according  to 
Mr.  Whalen’s  prognostication,  will 
be  expended  at  the  Fair,  while  93 
cents  will  lie  spent  elsewhere  in  the 
city.  Of  that  93  cents,  food  and 
drink  are  allotted  23  cents,  shelter 
gets  20  cents,  entertainment  20, 
merchandise  14  cents,  transportation 
10,  personal  service  5  cents,  com¬ 
munication  1  cent. 

Vtorld's  Fair  Merchandise 

.Man  Wells,  manager  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation,  re¬ 
ports:  “More  than  600  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  licetised  to  produce 
merchandise  involving  designs  from 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  These 
designs  include  not  only  the  famous 
Trylon  and  Perisphere.  hut  also 


motifs  taken  from  the  .sculptures, 
murals  and  other  artistic  creations 
ft)r  the  Fair  or  its  buildings.  Early 
in  the  program  these  manufacturing 
licenses  were  granted  to  a  certain 
number  of  souvenir  manufacturers, 
as  might  he  e.xpected.  More  recent¬ 
ly  the  Fair’s  Licensing  Bureau  has 
successfully  contacted  many  leading 
manufacturers  in  the  staple  lines. 
Within  the  ne.xt  few  weeks  Fair  au¬ 
thorities  will  display  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  collection  of  this  merchandise, 
for  which  distinctive  new  designs 
and  .sound  artistic  values  are  con¬ 
fidently  claimed. 

“Licensed  merchandise  includes, 
automotive  emblems,  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s  apparel,  buttons, 
buckles,  belts,  yard  goods,  neckties, 
hair  ornaments,  handbags,  scarfs, 
handkerchiefs,  hats,  fine  and  novelty 
jewelry,  silverware,  flowers,  toilet¬ 
ries,  books,  candy,  luggage,  china, 
pottery,  glassware,  cutlery,  kitchen¬ 


ware.  lami)s.  linens,  pillows,  mirrors, 
furniture,  smoker’s  acces.sories,  wall 
paper,  maps,  trophies,  lM).\es,  sta¬ 
tionery,  cameras,  toys,  playing  cards, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  novelties.  A 
full  list  of  manufacturers  in  any 
classification  may  he  obtained  from 
the  World’s  Fair  Licensing  Bureau. 

“ILxecutives  of  the  World’s  Fair, 
whose  activities  are  directed  toward 
the  development  of  retail  sales  possi¬ 
bilities,  believe  that  the  Fair  will 
produce  three  developments  imjvtr- 
tant  to  the  retail  stores  of  the  United 
States : 

“1.  .A.side  from  souvenirs,  the 
ins])iration  of  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  will  be  translated  into  much 
merchandise  of  artistic  value  and 
distinctive  design.  Its  newness 
.shotild  create  a  high  sales  potential. 

“2.  Travel  to  and  from  the  Fair 
will  induce  ])urchasing  of  apparel, 
luggage  and  accessories.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  stores  otitside  New  York 
City  woidd  be  short-sighted  to 
ignore  the  promotional  possibilities 
of  this  great  movement  .  .  .  that  the 
urge  to  travel  will  be  strong  and 
widespread,  and  that  retailers  every¬ 
where  might  just  as  well  recognize 
it  and  profit  by  it. 

“3.  Dissatisfaction  with  their 
present  possessions  will  be  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  most  visitors  by 
sight  of  the  newly  inspired  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  World’s  Fair.  This 
dissatisfaction  should  very  soon  be 
evidenced  by  replacement  purchases 
in  their  home  communities. 

“A  number  of  successes  in  the 
.sale  of  licensed  merchandise  are  al¬ 
ready  reported  by  the  World’s  Fair 
Licensing  Bureau.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  lines  of  merchandise  will 
not  be  ready  until  the  opening  day 
due  to  manufacturing  schedule  or  a 
desire  to  hold  new  lines  until  the 
most  advantageous  moment.” 


“NEVER-NEVER  LAND”  IN  CAUFORNIA 


4  GL.\NCE  now  at  the  World’s 
Fair  which  has  sprung  to  life 
in  California.  Will  it  be  as  success¬ 
ful  commercially  as  it  is  artistically? 
Well,  its  life  span  is  announced  as 
300  days.  Presumably  that  duration 
will  be  doubled.  However  that  may 
be,  on  its  opening  day  no  fewer  than 
143,497  people  attended  the  Treas¬ 
ure  Island  fair. 


Dredged  from  the  depths  of  San 
Francisco’s  magnificent  harl)or  and 
hailed  by  President  Roosevelt  as 
“America’s  newest  insular  posses¬ 
sion”,  Treasure  Island  is  the  site  of 
an  enterprise  known  by  various 
titles :  A  Pageant  of  the  Pacific, 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposi¬ 
tion,  World’s  Fair  of  the  West.  At 
anv  rate,  in  celebration  of  the  Golden 
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Gatt*  and  Wild  Wi*st,  business  de¬ 
clared  a  holiday  while  costume  pa¬ 
rades  thronged  San  Francisco’s 
steel )  streets. 

Sponsors  of  the  I’acihc  exposition 
are  1 1  of  the  Western  states.  San 
Fraiici.sco  is  the  host  coininunity.  30 
foreign  nations  are  ]>articipating. 
The  cost,  50  millions.  Duration,  to 
December  2,  1939.  The  accent  on 
l)eauty  and  exotic  atmosphere  rather 
than  mere  wearisome  size.  The  fair 
celebrates  among  other  things  the 
o])ening  of  the  two  greatest  bridges 
in  the  world,  which  now  si)an  San 
Francisco’s  breath-taking  hartor. 
When  the  curtain  falls  on  the  Fair, 
most  of  the  buildings  will  be  razed 
and  Treasure  Island  will  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  mammonth  airport. 

Meanwhile  the  visitor  will  be  ex¬ 
alted  spiritually  into  a  Xever-Never 
Land  by  a  new  ‘‘Pacific  style”  of 
architecture — ancient  Oriental  forms 
blended  with  pyramids  and  mas.ses  of 
Malayan,  Incan  and  Cambodian  de¬ 
rivation.  The  elephant  is  a  pre¬ 
dominating  decorative  note.  Color, 
color,  and  more  color.  Statues, 
panels,  fountains,  murals.  At  night 
a  magic  city  is  created  by  illumina¬ 
tion  engineers  aided  by  10.000  flood¬ 
lights,  lanterns  100  feet  high,  thou¬ 
sands  of  fluorescent  tul)es,  a  million 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  each 
week.  Store  stylists,  buyers,  display 
managers  will  get  thousands  of  new 
ideas. 

*  *  * 

It  is  fortunate  for  all  concerned 
that  recent  fairs  have  been  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  each  other. 
The  recent  Paris  exposition  dealt 
with  arts  and  crafts,  was  typically 
French  in  its  light-hearted  emphasis 
on  style,  on  Gallic  originality  and 
individuality  often  Picasso-like  in 
their  casual  sundering  of  the  bonds 
of  artistic  convention.  If  it  did  noth¬ 
ing  else  for  the  American  retailer, 
it  was  largely  responsible  for  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  display  techniejue.  The 
New  York  World’s  Fair,  the  World 
of  Tomorrow,  will  stress  primarily 
the  machine’s  influence  on  contem¬ 
porary  civilization — with  prophetic 
overtones.  The  Treasure  Island  ex- 
lx»sition,  a  blend  of  carnival  and  cul¬ 
ture,  gusto  and  glamor,  of  Occident 
and  Orient,  is  Pacific  pageantry  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  incense-laden  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  mystic  East.  That  both 
fairs  will  stimulate  business  seems 
highly  probable. 


The  la.st  stages  in  the  removal  of  New  York’s  Sixth  Avenue 
El.  For  years  it  faithfully  served  the  34th  Street-Broadway 
shopping  district,  and  for  a  longer  time  (more  than  50  years) 
the  famous  14th  Street  center.  Motlern  means  of  transportation, 
subways  and  buses,  have  outmode«l  the  old  El.  A  new  subway 
under  Sixth  .\venue  will  soon  take  its  place. 

The  ]>assing  of  the  old  El  has  not  gone  unnoted  by  the 
retail  trade  it  ser\’ed  so  well.  Both  Gimbel  Bros,  and  R.  H. 
Maev  &  Co..  Inc.  made  its  razing  the  subject  of  institutional 
advertising.  Said  Macy  in  part:  “If  we  fail  to  shed  suitable  tears, 
it  is  not  lack  of  gratitude  but  love  of  sunlight  that  makes  us 
appear  callous.” 

When  cleared.  Sixth  Avenue,  shoidd  soon  become  one  of 
New  York’s  most  important  thoroughfares.  Radio  City  fronts 
it  at  50th  Street,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library,  with  its 
attractive  Bryant  Park,  at  42nd  Street. 

The  view  above,  looking  .south,  shows  Saks-34th  ami  Gim- 
hel's.  The  skyscraper  in  the  background  houses  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
offices. 
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F.H.A.  Predicts  Home  Construction 
Year  Equal  in  Volume  to  1929 

That  retailers  may  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it,  here  is 
an  up-to-date  analysis  of  today's  building  conditions,  the  part 
F.  H.  A.  plays  and  the  best  retail  tie-in.  On  the  opposite  page, 
for  evidence  of  consumer  response  to  good  housing  promo¬ 
tions,  some  highlights  of  the  "boomlet"  started  by  Life's  houses. 

By  ROBERT  B.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  F.H.A. 


The  record  volume  of  home  con¬ 
struction  expected  to  materialize 
during  the  current  year  should 
create  a  market  for  home  furnishings 
and  equipment  which  retailers  can¬ 
not  afford  to  ignore.  It  is  confident¬ 
ly  expected  that  this  year’s  building 
will  approach  the  1929  level,  al¬ 
though  remaining  well  below  the 
peak  of  the  1926-7  years. 

However,  there  are  two  imixtrtant 
differences  between  current  and  pre¬ 
depression  conditions.  First,  the  fact 
that  the  building  industry,  especially 
the  operative  builders,  has  abandoned 
many  wasteful  practices,  and  is  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  more  orderly  basis.  In¬ 
stead  of  selling  lots  in  a  subdivision 
and  allowing  each  lot  owner  to  use 
his  land  in  whatever  way  he  pleases, 
the  modern  builder  markets  com¬ 
pleted  houses  and  develops  whole 
neighborhoods.  The  effect  of  this 
change  upon  retail  selling  of  fur¬ 
nishings  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  second  important  change  in 
the  home  building  scene  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration’s  Insured 
Mortgage  System,  which  has  been 
responsible  directly  or  indirectly  for 
many  innovations  both  in  home  fi¬ 
nancing  methods  and  in  technical 
improvements  in  construction.  The 
granting  of  authority  to  widen  the 
scope  of  the  FHA  was  to  insure 
mortgages  representing  up  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  appraised  property  value. 
This  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  marked  progress  made  recent¬ 
ly  in  improving  small  home  construc¬ 
tion  techniques,  changes  which  have 


resulted  in  the  construction  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  good  small 
houses  suited  to  the  needs  of  fami¬ 
lies  of  moderate  means. 

How  F.  H.  A.  Makes  Customers 

At  first  glance,  the  retailer  might 
be  led  to  l)elieve  that  a  plan  which 
places  home  ownership  within  the 
reach  of  a  larger  group  of  families, 
particularly  those  with  definitely 
limited  means,  is  of  doubtful  benefit 
from  the  retailer’s  standpoint.  Some 
retailers  have  felt  that  families  un¬ 
dertaking  so  large  an  investment  as 
the  purchase  of  a  home  were  poor 
consumers  of  furniture,  clothes, 
etpiipment,  and  the  like. 

Such  an  assumption  is  only  war¬ 
ranted  if  families  undertake  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  homes  more  expensive  than 
they  can  afford,  or  if  the  mortgage 
is  of  the  type  which  consumes  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  amount  of  their  an¬ 
nual  income  in  unduly  high  interest 
rates,  fees,  and  lunq)  sum  payments. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion’s  program  has  tended  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  home  financing  on  all 
types  of  mortgages,  both  those  in¬ 
sured  under  the  plan  and  those  made 
under  other  plans.  Mortgage  interest 
rates  have  been  lowered  throughout 
the  country,  and  initial  and  recurring 
fees  have  been  reduced  to  a  sane 
level.  Any  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
home  financing  immediately  increas¬ 
es  the  capacity  of  home  buying  fami¬ 
lies  to  consume  other  items. 

Another  feature  which  makes 
families  purchasing  homes  under  the 
FHA  plan  “better”  consumers  of 


such  retail  items  as  clothing,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  the  like,  is  the  fact  that  the 
mortgages  are  for  long  terms  and 
are  repaid  in  small  monthly  install¬ 
ments. 

Such  a  method  of  repayment  per¬ 
mits  the  family  to  budget  in  advance 
amounts  which  will  be  exjjended  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  like 
during  the  year. 

From  the  retailer’s  ixjint  of  view, 
a  type  of  home  financing  permitting 
the  prospective  home  buyers  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  home  on  terms  that  parallel 
closely  the  rental  which  the  family 
formerly  paid  is  highly  desirable.  It 
was  true  in  former  years  that  fami¬ 
lies  who  attempted  to  pay  for  a  home 
over  a  short  period  of  years,  making 
large  annual  lump  sum  payments  to 
retire  the  mortgage,  often  reduced 
their  purchases  of  retail  items.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  system,  the  home 
buyer  can  pay  for  his  home  and  still 
remain  a  ix)tential  customer  for  the 
retail  store. 

Nature  of  the  Market 

Numerous  factors  have  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  present  nation-wide  inter¬ 
est  in  the  small  house,  costing  $6,000 
or  less.  It  has  been  recognized  for 
many  years  that  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  market  for  the  sale  of  homes  lay 
in  the  very  large  group  of  families 
receiving  incomes  of  between  $1,500 
and  $3,000,  white-collar  workers, 
skilled  craftsmen,  certain  profession¬ 
al  groups,  young  executives,  and  the 
like.  For  various  reasons,  however, 
the  market  was  never  properly  de¬ 
veloped.  (Cont’d  on  page  22) 
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^  Liwrence,  guest  of  honor  at 
disrusses  books  with 


At  the  Lanshnrgh  opening,  left  to  right:  H.  Ford  Ferine, 
Merchandising  Manager  of  Life  Magazine;  Raymond 
Cahill,  F.H,A.;  Morris  Cafritz,  builder;  Henry  H.  Hearing, 
F.H.A^  and  Ralph  Goldsmith  of  Lanshurgh’s. 


The  Los  Angeles  builder  played  up  th 
Life  tie-up  with  this  40-foot  billboari 


Builders  and  Stores  Share  in  Life’s  “Housing  Boomlet” 


Eleven  Life  houses  have  heen  huilt,  furnished  by 
local  stores,  opened  to  the  public.  Sixteen  more  are 
planned  or  under  construction.  Eleven  of  this  total  of 
twenty-seven  are  built  from  the  Royal  Barry  Wills  plans, 
directed  at  the  S5,000-§6,000  income  group.  Stores  do 
a  fine  job  in  this  above-average  range,  which  builds 
prestige  as  well  as  sales.  F.  H.  A.  would  like  to  see  more 
store  interest  in  the  lower  income  brackets. 


Deaigned  by  Royal  Barry  Wills  for  S5.000-$6,000  incomes;  built  by 
Cafritz  Construction  Co.  in  Greenwich  Forest.  Md.;  furnished  by 
Laosburgh  &  Bro..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Pictures  of  Life  houses  on  this  page  are  by  courtesy 
of  Life  Magazine.  They  show  promotions  by  three 
N.R.D.G.A.  members;  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Pittsburgh;  The  May  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Kaufmann's  received  over  50,000  entries 
in  a  series  of  contests  for  furnishing  the  house.  Other 
evidences  of  customer  interest:  At  the  Davison- 
Paxon-furnished  house  in  Atlanta,  3,000  visitors 
were  clocked  on  the  opening  day.  The  Emporium 
reported  4,322  visitors  on  the  day  the  San  Francisco 
house  opened,  and  in  a  single  day  seven  weeks 
after  opening,  a  crowd  of  2,700. 


Living  room  furnished  by  May  Co.,  Lob  Angelee  in 
house  designed  by  H.  Roy  Kelley  for  $3,O0O-$4,OOO 
incomes  and  built  by  Walter  H.  Leimert  Co.  Complete 
furnishings,  including  appliances  and  accessories, 
cost  $2,000. 


Living  room  in  Wills  house,  furnished  by  Kaufmann’s 
in  Pittsburgh,  built  by  Barone  &  Lind.  For  $5,000- 
$6,000  income  Kaufmann's  used  18th  century  pieces 
with  modern  accents. 


The  problem  of  providing  good 
houses  for  the  moderate  income 
group  of  families  is  now  l^eing  at¬ 
tacked  from  two  angles.  Through 
the  new  90  percent  mortgage  insur¬ 
ance  program  of  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration,  families  in  this 
income  group  have  been  offered  a 
form  of  home  financing  specifically 
designed  to  meet  their  needs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  plan  has  offered 
an  incentive  to  builders  to  produce 
houses  in  the  $6,000  and  under  price 
classification. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  building  industr}-  has  lieen  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  various  methods  of 
producing  better  homes  for  sale  at 
prices  which  will  make  them  available 
to  this  large  group  of  families.  That 
they  have  succeeded  is  evident.  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  figures 
for  the  year  1938  show,  for  example, 
that  out  of  $650,000,000  in  mort¬ 
gages  accepted  for  insurance,  nearly 
70  percent  involved  mortgages  on 
new  homes.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  new  home  mortgages  involved 
properties  falling  in  the  small  home 
classification.  Every  indication 
points  to  the  construction  of  a  steadi¬ 
ly  growing  volume  of  smaller  houses 
during  the  coming  years. 

Another  interesting  characteristic 
of  the  present  home  building  picture 
is  that  the  building  industry  has  been 
able  to  raise  the  standards  of  design, 
planning,  and  construction  of  small 
houses,  and  still  lower  prices.  In 
other  periods  of  building  activity,  a 
tendency  toward  the  use  of  better 
construction  materials  and  building 
techniques  was  accompanied  by  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  cost  of 
houses.  Lowered  prices  nearly  al¬ 
ways  spelled  lowered  standards  and 
“jerry-building”. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  it  can 
be  said  with  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  small  house  will  be  the  pre¬ 
dominant  element  in  home  construc¬ 
tion  and,  hence,  the  principal  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  retail  merchandising 
picture.  It  can  also  be  predicted  that 
small  houses  will  be  progressively 
improved  in  design,  in  interior  plan, 
and  in  construction,  as  the  building 
industry  as  a  whole  becomes  familiar 
with  techniques  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is 
felt  that  growing  understanding  of 
the  advantages  of  careful  planning 
and  of  economical  use  of  materials 
and  man  power  will  enable  the  in¬ 


dustry  to  make  still  further  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  cost  of  homes. 

Effects  on  Furniture  Design 

How  does  a  change  in  the  exterior 
and  interior  design  of  houses  affect 
the  merchandising  programs  of  home 
furnishings  retailers? 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to 
predict  what  type  or  style  of  furni¬ 
ture  will  become  popular  with  the 
owners  of  small  houses,  although 
there  are  indications  that  compact, 
conservatively  designed  furniture, 
much  of  it  capable  of  being  used  for 
multiple  purposes,  will  gain  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  mass  of  the  buying 
public,  as  it  has  already  done  in  some 
sections  of  the  population. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  empha¬ 
sis  being  placed  uix)n  quality  in  con¬ 
struction.  sound  planning,  and  taste¬ 
ful  and  conservative  design  for 
houses  will  have  some  effect  in 
shifting  public  intere.st  away  from 
“style”  in  furnishings.  The  house¬ 
wife  probably  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  interested  in  the  utility  of  fur¬ 
niture,  the  harmony  of  her  furnish¬ 
ings,  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
the  design,  and  the  use  of  materials. 

This  tendency  already  has  lieen 
reflected  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  builder  in  Chicago  who  has 
develojied  a  successful  subdivision 
has  interested  department  stores  in 
featuring  a  line  of  simple,  attractive 
and  inexpensive  furnishings  particu¬ 
larly  suited  to  use  in  the  small,  com¬ 
pact  type  of  house  he  is  building. 
Department  stores  have  featured 
complete  furnishings  for  the  home  at 
S750.  including  stove  and  mechani¬ 
cal  refrigerator.  It  is  said  the  idea  is 
attracting  wide  interest. 

In  abandoning  the  old  lot-selling 
method  of  marketing  land  in  favor 
of  the  more  sensible  procedure  of 
marketing  completed  homes  and  cre¬ 
ating  whole  subdivisions,  the  build¬ 
ing  industry  has  created  both  a  new 
marketing  opportunity  and  a  sales 
l^roblem  for  the  retailer  of  furniture 
and  equipment.  When  families 
bought  a  lot  and  then  waited  a  num- 
l)er  of  years  to  accumulate  money  to 
build  a  home,  they  very  often  pur¬ 
chased  furniture  from  year  to  year, 
planning  for  the  time  when  they 
would  have  their  own  home.  Since 
they  would  themselves  have  a  hand 
in  the  design  of  the  house,  they  could 
plan  rooms  to  suit  furniture. 

Now  the  average  family  buys  a 


home  like  one  of  the  model  homes 
in  a  new  subdivision,  contracting 
with  the  builder  for  certain  changes 
in  the  basic  floor  plan,  the  design, 
etc.  However,  the  house  remains 
basically  similar  in  its  proportions  to 
other  houses  in  the  community. 
Many  of  the  people  who  are  buying 
now  have  little  furniture  and  fur¬ 
nishings,  since  they  are  moving  into 
their  homes  from  small  apartments. 

The  Retailer’s  Gain 

The  alert  retailer  will  take  every 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  by  the  builder  to  furnish  model 
homes  and  will  inspire  the  erection 
of  such  homes  in  as  many  communi¬ 
ties  as  are  suitable.  He  will  use  the 
greatest  care  in  selecting  the  fur¬ 
nishings  for  the  small  house.  If  he 
can  succeed  in  making  the  furnish¬ 
ings  harmonious  and  simple,  and  yet 
inexpensive,  he  probably  will  create 
a  wide  market  for  his  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Model  houses  are  exam¬ 
ined  by  thousands  of  prospective 
home  buyers.  Some  are  merely 
“lookers”,  but  as  home  prices  are 
lowered  and  home  financing  costs  re¬ 
duced,  there  is  more  and  more  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  lookers  will  materialize 
as  good  home  buying  prospects  and 
prospects  for  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings. 

The  retailer  who  directs  his  dis¬ 
plays  toward  the  market  offered  by 
the  small  modern  house  is  building 
a  back-log  of  future  business.  The 
company  which  continues  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  showing  predominantly  ex- 
l^ensive  period  displays  runs  the  risk 
of  failing  to  capitalize  on  a  market 
of  growing  size  and  significance. 

A  final  word  about  the  timing  of 
sales  and  promotional  programs. 
One  of  the  progressive  steps  taken 
by  the  building  industry  is  to  devise 
ways  to  continuing  building  through¬ 
out  all  but  the  very  worst  winter 
weather.  FHA  figures  indicate  that 
there  is  an  unusually  large  volume  of 
winter  building  this  year  and  a  large 
back-log  of  building  planned  for  the 
early  spring.  Retailers,  in  scheduling 
their  furniture  selling  events,  will 
overlook  a  substantial  volume  of 
business  within  the  next  few  months 
unless  they  take  account  of  winter 
and  spring-built  houses  which  soon 
will  be  completed  and  which  promise 
an  increasing  volume  throughout  the 
summer. 
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MERCHANDISING 


F.T.C.  WILL  TEST  LEGALITY  OF 
HERE  CONTENT  REGULATIONS 

By  IRVING  C.  FOX 
General  Counsel,  N.R.D.G.A. 


That  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  finally  determined 
to  test  the  legality  of  its  trade 
regulations  which  provide  for  com¬ 
plete  disclosure  of  rayon  content  and 
mandatory  labelling  of  such  content 
under  the  rules  of  practice  for  the 
rayon  industry  will  lie  of  interest  to 
retailers.  Heretofore  the  Commission 
seemed  hesitant  about  issuing  a  com¬ 
plaint  based  solely  on  failure  to  re¬ 
veal  fibre  content  and  failure  to 
label  under  these  rules. 

There  have  been  several  com¬ 
plaints  issued  wherein  failure  to 
label  has  lieen  coupled  with  actual 
mislabelling  and  misrepresentation, 
but  the  above  entitled  matter  is  the 
first  one  in  which  the  Commission 
does  not  allege  any  overt  or  factual 
misrepresentations,  but  solely  jailure 
to  disclose  the  rayon  content  of  the 
merchandise  manufactured  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  by  means  of  labels  at¬ 
tached  to  the  merchandise  and  sold 
by  the  respondent. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  theory  under  which  the  com¬ 
plaint  has  lieen  issued  is  ingenious 
and  cleverly  conceived  by  the  legal 
division  of  the  Commission.  It  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  purchas¬ 
ing  jmblic,  because  of  the  distinctive 
feel  and  appearance  of  silk,  accepts 
all  merchandise  of  similar  feel  and 
appearance  as  merchandise  made  of 
silk,  and  that  the  physical  appear¬ 
ance  and  feel  of  rayon  merchandise 
is  misleading  to  the  consumer  and 
constitutes  false  representations  and 
misbranding  either  directly  or  by 
implications,  if  not  adequately  re¬ 
vealed  in  labels  and  advertising. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  important 
allegations  of  the  complaint  follows : 

1.  It  alleges  that  the  respondent 
company  is  engaged  in  competi¬ 
tion  in  interstate  commerce  with 
other  firms  manufacturing  similar 
women’s  underwear  made  of  silk, 
rayon  and  other  fabrics. 


2.  That  the  respondent  distri¬ 
butes  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
mercluindise  through  department 
stores  and  other  retail  dealers,  and 
issues  catalogues,  price  lists  and  en¬ 
gages  in  joint  advertising  with  such 
retail  dealers. 

3.  That  nozohere  in  the  above 
mentioned  catalogues,  price  lists 
and  newspaper  advertising  material 
which  the  respondent  distributes  to 
retail  dealers  is  there  any  disclosure 
of  the  rayon  content  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

4.  'I'hat  the  labels  placed  on  the 
merchandise  by  the  respondent  fail 
to  disclose  the  rayon  content  of  the 
merchandise. 

5.  That  the  consuming  public 
when  purchasing  such  garments  has 
a  preference  for  undeneear  made  of 
silk  and  that  because  of  the  similari¬ 
ty  between  silk  and  rayon  products 
the  consuming  public  accepts  all 
merchandise  which  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  feel  of  silk  as  actually  made 
of  silk. 

6.  That  the  respondent,  by  its 
failure  to  disclose  the  true  fabric 
content  of  its  merchandise  in  the  a<l- 
vertising  and  on  the  labels,  places  in 
the  hands  of  retail  dealers  an  in¬ 
strumentality  xehich  may  be  used  by 
such  retail  dealers  to  divert  business 
unfairly  from  the  competitors  of  the 
respondent  who  fairly  label  their 
merchandise  and  truly  disclose  the 
fabric  content  thereof. 

7.  That  the  consuming  public  has 
been  induced  to  purchase  substantial 
quantities  of  respondent’s  merchan¬ 
dise  under  the  erroneous  and  mis¬ 
taken  l)t“lief  that  it  was  silk. 

8.  That  these  acts  constitute  un¬ 
fair  methods  of  trade  in  commerce 
and  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  in 
commerce  within  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act. 

This  complaint  meets  the  ialjelling 


The  liirge!>t  >hoe  xtore  in  America — Geuting’s 
new  15-story  building  on  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


issue  squarely  and  should  the  re¬ 
spondent  company  determine  to  file 
an  answer  and  meet  the  issue  it  will 
probably  mean  a  judicial  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  Commission 
to  issue  mandatory  labelling  rules 
and  to  assert  that  failure  to  comply 
with  such  rules  constitutes  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act. 

The  respondent,  Schneierson  & 
Sons,  have  filed  an  answer  to  the 
complaint.  They  deny  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  complaint  and  assert 
that  none  of  their  acts  have  been 
unfair  or  deceptive  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act.  In  their  answer  they  have 
failed  to  question  specifically  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  compel  factual  labelling 
but  they  will  probably  raise  this 
question  in  the  final  arguments  after 
the  evidence  has  been  taken  by  a 
trial  examiner. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  actions,  as  far  as  re¬ 
tailers  are  concerned,  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  Commission  in  many 
years,  because  in  the  event  that  the 
courts  uphold  the  Commission, 
every  manufacturer  will  be  bound  to 
assume  properly  the  resjwnsibility  of 
labelling  pursuant  to  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rules. 
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STORES  STEP  UP  BUYING  PLANS 
FOR  SPRING,  SURVEY  REVEALS 


Buying  budgets  for  the  spring  porting  stores  indicated  that  their 
of  1939  tend  to  run  higher  early  buying  has  been  retarded  by 
than  for  the  corresponding  conditions  abroad, 
period  of  last  year,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  stores  are  trying  to  keep 
their  inventories  from  exceeding  Of  the 
last  year’s  figures,  according  to  the 
results  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Merchandising  Division  among  rep¬ 
resentative  department  stores  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


Regional  Analysis 

various  sections  of  the 
country,  the  West  showed  up  as 
most  optimistic  in  this  survey.  In¬ 
ventories  were  quite  generally  plan¬ 
ned  higher  than  last  year’s,  pur¬ 
chases  will  be  higher,  and  more 
Purchases  will  be  greater  than  goods  is  being  bought  in  higher  price 
ose  of  last  spring  in  62%  of  the  than  last  year, 

porting  stores,  equal  to  last  year’s  New  England  stores  reported  that 
9%,  and  lower  in  29%.  Inven-  they  were  keeping  inventories  to  the 
ries,  however,  will  be  allowed  to  same  level  as  last  year  or  lower, 
xeed  last  year’s  figures  in  only  Many  of  them,  however,  are  pur- 
1%  of  the  stores;  36%  will  keep  chasing  3%  to  5%  more  than  they 
leir  inventories  to  the  same  figures,  did  last  year — a  situation  which  re- 
id  40%  will  hold  them  to  a  lower  fleets  last  year’s  sharply  curtailed 
jure.  Pressure  for  low  inventories  buying  and  strong  efforts  to  reduce 
as  particularly  marked  in  the  East,  stocks.  Of  twenty-four  typical  de- 
id  a  willingness  to  expand  stocks  partments  about  which  the  stores 
as  reported  by  stores  in  the  West,  were  asked  to  give  information  as 
Although  inventories  are  being  to  their  buying  plans,  indications  of 
atched  with  care,  many  of  the  re-  higher  inventories  were  given  only 
arting  stores  said  they  were  buy-  for  notions  and  toilet  goods  by  the 
ig  to  higher  price  lines  than  last  New  England  stores. 

)ring.  In  response  to  the  question,  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  too. 

Do  you  plan  greater  purchases  in  stores  are  planning  to  keep  their 
aur  higher  price  lines  than  in  stocks  down  to  last  year’s  levels  or 
?38?”  26%  of  the  stores  gave  an  lower,  but  are  finding  it  necessary 
[firmative  reply.  The  percentages  nevertheless,  to  budget  for  higher 

f  increased  purchasing  in  higher  purchases  than  they  did  last  spring, 

rackets  ran  as  high  as  15%.  This  situation  is  especially  notice- 

able  in  furs,  boys’  wear,  and  draper- 
rogressivc  Improvement  Expected  Indication  of  a  willingness  to 

Department  stores,  as  a  rule,  bud-  increase  stocks  and  purchases  is 
et  for  six  months  at  a  time — Feb-  found  for  the  following  departments : 
nary  through  July,  inclusive.  One-  jewelry,  juniors’  and  girls’  wear, 
uarter  of  the  reporting  stores,  how-  lamps,  toilet  goods  and  drugs, 
ver,  are  budgeting  this  spring  only  Mixed  reports  were  received  from 
3r  the  first  three  months  of  the  sea-  the  South  and  Middle  West,  except  showing  was  also  very  favorable, 

on  and  waiting  for  later  develop-  that  southern  stores  showed  a  tend-  digger  purchase  budgets  were  re¬ 

lents  to  guide  their  May,  June  and  ency  to  plan  for  higher  purchases  ported  by  70% ;  planned  inventories 
uly  estimates.  than  last  year’s  in  some  of  the  home  equal  to  or  larger  than  last  year 

In  almost  half  the  stores,  buying  furnishings  departments,  although  were  reported  by  77% ;  and  23% 

ilans  call  for  a  larger  increase  over  stocks  were  being  held  down  to  or  reported  plans  for  larger  purchases 

1st  year’s  purchases  during  the  below  1938  levels.  higher  price  lines, 

lonths  of  April,  May,  June  and  The  Southwest,  too,  sent  mixed  Another  department  with  particu- 
uly  than  during  the  first  two  reports,  and  no  clear  trend  for  that  larly  good  showing  was  furniture, 

aonths  of  the  spring  season.  In  area  could  be  discerned  except  a  Bigger  purchase  budgets  were  re- 

hese  stores,  the  expectation  appears  tendency  to  keep  stocks  down  to  or  ported  by  67%  ;  inventories  are 
0  be  that  business  will  be  increas-  below  the  1938  figures.  Only  for  planned  to  equal  or  exceed  last 
ngly  better  as  the  season  progresses,  sportswear  departments  did  the  fig-  year  s  in  64%  ;  and  increased  pur- 
Early  purchases  are  being  affected  ures  show  a  willingness  to  make  a  chases  are  planned  in  higher  price 
ittle  or  not  at  all  by  the  foreign  greater  investment  in  stock  than  last  by  13%. 

ituation  and  the  uncertainty  sur-  year.  The  china  and  glassware  depart- 

ounding  it.  Only  20%  of  the  re-  Of  the  twenty-four  departments  {Continued  on  page  63) 


Symbolic  figure  before  the  Hall  of 
Fashion  at  New  York’s  World’s  Fair 
— “shah  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 
a  woman  may  he  made?” 
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THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION'S 

PACIFIC  COAST  CONVENTION 


1939,  the  World's  Fair  Year,  will  see  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division's  first  Pacific  Coast  Con¬ 
vention.  For  the  first  time,  the  Merchandising 
Division  will  convene  out  West,  and  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  in  search  of  new  ideas  will 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States  to  a  new, 
young  country,  brimful  of  progressive  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas. 

Meet  us  in  San  Francisco  this  summer  for  our 
Fourteenth  Annual  Mid-Year  Convention,  and 
catch  some  of  the  West  Coast's  glorious  opti¬ 
mism — some  of  its  courage,  energy  and  origi¬ 
nality !  Time  your  vacation  trip  West  this  sum¬ 
mer  so  that  you  will  be  at  the 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION  CONVENTION 

(A  JOINT  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS) 

HOTEL  FAIRMONT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


June  26-29,  1939 


*If  you  want  to  see  both  fairs, 
the  railroad  companies  will 
sell  you  a  ticket  from  your 
home  to  San  Francisco,  New 
York,  and  return,  at  sjDecial 
reduced  rates. 


With  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  transportation  companies  are  offering 
special  rates  on  cross-country  trips.*  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  opportunity  to  see  the  country, 
its  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  join  us  in  San 
Francisco ! 
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GOOD  POSTURE  FOR  CHARM’S  SAKE 
IS  NEW  CORSET  PROMOTION  THEME” 


NO  item  in  ready-to-wear  has 
been  accorded  the  sound  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  that  the  corset  has 
during  the  past  few  seasons,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so.  While  ready-to-wear 
departments  in  general  have  keenly 
felt  the  lean  years,  corset  depart¬ 
ments  have  forged  on  largely  because 
of  the  cooperation  of  wholesalers  and 
retailers.  The  splendid  relationship 
which  exists  between  these  two  fac¬ 
tors,  merchandise  men  say  is  one 
which  they  wished  obtained  in  other 
fields.  Let’s  review  briefly  what  has 
taken  place  in  all  the  branches  of 
corseting  and  what  is  now  being 
done  to  further  coordination. 

Beginning  with  the  World  War 
corsetless  period  when  dress  tops 
were  practically  bags  over  the  head 
and  completely  shapeless,  and  going 
into  that  transition  when  outer  wear 
took  shape  and  demanded  that  the 
form  underneath  be  controlled,  came 
the  realization  that  corsets  were 
frankly  discussed  by  women  and 
were  no  longer  classed  as  an  “un¬ 


mentionable”.  Tbe  open  speech  on 
personal  problems  which  was  the 
order  of  that  day  made  it  possible 
for  promotion  which  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  when  corsets  were  a  hushed  sub¬ 
ject.  There  was  no  flash  about  the 
promotion  and  gradually  a  better¬ 
ment  in  design  and  jjresentation  took 
place.  Then  came  tbe  dress  a  few 
seasons  ago  that  was  highly  styled 
for  “the  corseted  look”.  New  vistas 
then  o|)ened  up  for  corsets.  Special¬ 
ization  for  “diaphragm  control”  in 
wholesale  and  retail  advertising  de- 
velojx^d.  Editorial  writers  found  easy 
writing  material  in  the  idea  and  went 
to  town  with  it.  No  lecture  or  edi¬ 
torial  on  charm  and  beauty  is  com¬ 
plete  today  if  proper  corseting  is  left 
out.  Which  brings  us  up  to  the  new 
promotional  idea  that  is  now  being 
taken  on  by  corsetieres  today — that 
of  Posture. 

Posture  for  Beauty  and  Health 

Charm  and  beauty  being  estab¬ 
lished  soundly  as  resulting  largely 


from  foundations  which  give  the 
sculptured  look,  we  now  have  pos¬ 
ture  in  corsets  for  grace.  In  other 
words,  after  a  corset  is  i^erfectly 
fitted,  the  wearer  should  know  how 
to  Ijehave  in  it.  While  the  corset 
may  dictate  to  a  large  degree  the 
IK)sture  of  the  wearer,  it  is  also  true 
that  no  garment  can  do  a  one  hun¬ 
dred  percent  job  if  sbe  “settles”  or 
“slouches”  in  it.  That  one  hundred 
I)ercent  can  be  gotten  only  if  the 
wearer  is  cognizant  of  what  good 
ix>sture  is  and  how  to  go  about  ac¬ 
quiring  it.  Sbe  should  not  have  to  be 
conscious  of  good  posture.  It  should 
Ix?  in  her  subconscious  mind. 

Stressing  that  poor  posture  often 
leads  to  bodily  ills  or  may  be  the 
cause  of  those  now  existing,  is  a 
potent  argument.  Intelligently  point¬ 
ed  out  it  can  be  a  service  well  appre¬ 
ciated  and  long  remembered  and  ce¬ 
ment  lasting  friendship  for  one  de¬ 
partment  above  all  others. 

A  great  deal  of  expensive  research 
has  gone  into  the  testing  and  advice 
for  using  automobile  oils,  electrical 
appliances,  diets  for  lieauty  and 
healtb,  effects  of  sunrays,  physical 
reactions  to  certain  laborous  efforts 
and  so  on,  and  much  money  has  been 
spent  in  such  publicity  campaigns. 
Corsets  are  now  much  in  the  same 
position.  In  most  cases  the  word 
used  is  performance  but  in  the  cor¬ 
set  field  it  is  called  posture.  To 
date  the  greaten  part  of  this  work 
has  been  done  by  manufacturers  of 
foundation  garments  and  supports, 
but  the  few  retail  establishments 
that  have  stressed  the  subject  in 
their  corset  promotions  have  found 
the  effort  well  worth  while.  Of 
course,  there  are  persons  who  are 
too  reticent  to  discuss  themselves  or 
anything  bordering  on  the  personal 
but  they  are  decidedly  in  the  minori¬ 
ty,  so  if  fitters  are  equipi)ed  with  the 
right  answers  it  should  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  any  store  to  give  this  super¬ 
service  to  customers. 

That  retailers  are  more  promo¬ 
tional  minded  alx)ut  corsets  and 
found  that  the  promotion  paid  divi¬ 
dends  handsomely  was  evidenced 
last  fall  when  Lord  &  Taylor  de¬ 
voted  all  of  their  Fifth  Avenue  win¬ 
dows  to  an  epochal  display  of  cor¬ 
set  loveliness  which  was  followed  up 
by  many  other  stores.  The  reports 
of  resulting  direct  sales  in  the  stores 
doing  the  promotion  as  well  as  those 
neighbors  were  splendid.  Lord  & 
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fosture  promotion  of  Cunip  ^upport.s 
:vhirh  ib  reported  us  liriiij!ing  good 
results. 


Taylor  led  the  way  to  showing  that 
corsets  can  be  beautiful  and  beauti¬ 
fully  displayed  can  te  intriguing. 

To  supplement  such  splendid  work 
as  this  with  an  educational  campaign 
on  posture  is  proving  in  the  stores 
when  it  is  being  done  that  the  idea 
is  sound.  House-to-house  canvassers 
have  Iteen  doing  this  work  for  years. 
Many  high  style  small  shops  have 
found  it  profitable.  It  is  not  as  yet 
general  in  the  larger  store  where 
sales  are  made  more  impersonally. 
The  majority  of  corset  minded 
women  cannot  afford  charm  schools 
to  tell  them  of  faulty  posture  and 
more  than  that  have  not  the  time  to 
attend.  With  added  years  lx)th  ac¬ 
tive  and  inactive  women  should  real¬ 
ize  figures  and  postures  change  and 
so  with  each  corset  fitting  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  for  her  to  expect  that  stores 
with  high  standards  of  service  will 
give  her  advice  on  how  to  behave  in 
her  corset  if  she  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  beauty,  charm  and  health.  In 
the  much  discussed  ad  of  Honwit 
Teller  which  appeared  recently,  “A 
Woman  of  Tomorrow".  Hortense 
M.  Ollum,  President,  said  “It  is  our 
conviction  that  not  one  woman  in  a 
hundred  realizes  her  full  potential. 
It’s  to  help  her  do  just  this  that  Bon- 
wit’s  exists  today.  W’e  make  such 
iiKKlern  magic  a  life-work  and  will 
take  }'ou  in  hand  and  make  you  over 
from  tip  to  toe  .  .  .  the  living  proof 
that  what  a  woman  sets  out  to  be  to¬ 
day — she  can  be  tomorrow.” 

Camp  Will  Launch  National 

Posture  Week  May  Isf  to  6th  | 

During  the  week  of  May  1st  to 


0th,  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company  will 
promote  National  Posture  Week  in 
the  important  newspapers  in  key 
cities  throughout  the  country  and 
there  will  be  current  promotion  in 
40  national  and  state  medical  maga¬ 
zines  and  \'ogue  magazine. 

The  purix)se  of  this  campaign  will 
lx;  to  impress  U|xjn  women  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  posture  as  an  aid 
to  health  and  Ix'auty-— to  direct 
women  to  their  physicians  for  con¬ 
sultation  and  check-up  on  the  ills 
that  stem  from  poor  jxjsture — to 
ixfint  out  the  imixirtant  role  Camp 
supports  have  played  for  the  past 
quarter  century  in  helping  women 
achieve  good  jKisture. 

This  week  will  not  only  be  de¬ 
voted  to  reaching  the  woman  with 
the  problem  figure  but  also  the  one 
with  the  dissimilar  figure.  That  is 
to  say,  the  one  with  real  difficulties 
to  overcome  and  the  one  with  poten¬ 
tial  trouble  or  with  some  irregularity 
which  may  lead  to  real  difficulties. 

Promotion  will  also  be  directed  to 
women’s  clubs  and  groups  and  with 
the  national  advertising,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  Camp  that  a  probable  15 
million  women  will  lie  reached.  The 
liackground  of  having  been  known 
for  twenty  five  years  to  the  medical 
profession  and  being  endorsed  by 
the  .‘\merican  Medical  Association 
and  the  .American  College  (jf  Sur¬ 
geons.  being  augumented  by  pub¬ 
licity  in  medical  publications,  should 
add  immeasurably  to  the  selling  of 
surgical  supports,  and  \'’ogue  pro¬ 
motion  will  lx;  for  beauty  through 
correction  of  dissimilar  figures  for 
fit,  control  and  posture. 

It  is  rejxirted  by  Camp  that  The 
Transparent  Women  has  lx;en 
shown  throughout  the  country  to 
some  5  million  women  and  to  about 
60,000  physicians,  scientists  and 
educators,  many  of  the  latter  of 
whom  participated  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion.  During  Posture  Week  it  will 
l)e  shown  at  the  New  York  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry  at  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center  and  they  expect  many 
World’s  Fair  visitors  will  include  it 
in  their  itinerary.  Their  film  “Por¬ 
trait  of  Women”  will  continue  to  be 
shown  throughout  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  with  accompanying  lec¬ 
tures.  Cooperation  will  lie  offered 
all  departments  having  Camp  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  furtherence  of  Nation¬ 
al  Posture  Week. 


More  Stress  on  Posture 

In  a  recent  publicity  release  from 
.Alice  Dowd,  of  Warner  Brothers, 
in  which  questions  and  answers 
were  given  for  sales  talk,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  on  jKisture :  , 

Question :  “So  many  women  ask 
what  is  wrong  with  figures  when 
their  posture  is  worse  than  their  fig¬ 
ure.  What  should  they  be  told?” 

Ansxver-.  “Ask  women  to  try  the 
Five  Point  Figure  Test  suggested  by 
Maurice  Glasgow,  graduate  Physio¬ 
therapist  of  Harvard  Medical 
School,  in  charge  of  figure  and  pos¬ 
ture  at  Models  Preferred,  and  tell 
them  to  do  it  liefore  a  mirror  in  the 
fitting  room  before  they  fit  their 
new  LeGant  Corset. 

“The  Five  Point  Figure  Test. 

“1.  Stand  flat  against  the  wall 
(facing  mirror),  knees  slightly  bent 
and  turned  outward. 

“2.  Push  small  of  back  tight 
against  the  wall  and  pull  the  ab¬ 
domen  up  and  in. 

“3.  Lift  diaphragm,  raising  bust 
as  high  as  possible. 

“4.  Roll  shoulders  back  against 
li’all  by  turning  arms  out  with  palms 
«/’•  _ 

“5.  Lijt  head  as  high  as  possible 
by  stretching  tall. 

“Hold  this  position  for  fitting  the 
LeGant  corset.  You  will  find  that 
her  measurements  are  changed — her 
waistline  is  smaller,  bust  higher  and 
abdomen  flattened.  Show  her  this 
change  in  the  mirror  opposite  and 
if  you  can  persuade  her  to  practice 
this  before  a  mirror  at  home,  you 
will  have  sold  her  a  LeGant,  you 
will  have  given  her  a  new  figure, 
and  you  will  have  made  a  new 
friend. 

(N.  B.  A’ou’ll  hear  the  gong  if 
you  fail  to  try  this  on  yourself 
first !)” 

The  comment  above  is  important. 
If  fitters  are  to  successfully  talk 
IXDsture  to  customers,  they  should 
first  consider  themselves.  .Anyone 
believing  posture  is  important  in  the 
selling  of  corsets  should  turn  a 
critical  eye  on  the  salesforce.  .Any¬ 
one  Ijelieving  good  posture  is  an  aid 
to  health  should  consider  that 
greater  efficiency  may  be  had  in  the 
department  if  salespeople  are  first 
given  a  training  for  themselves. 
Their  health  is  important  too.  And 
they  will  l)e  Ijetter  qualified  to  give 
out  the  information  to  customers. 
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UN6ERIE  OFFERS  UNPRECEDENTED 
PROMOTIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


This  season’s  dramatization  of 
intimate  wearing  apparel,  backed 
by  the  glorious  stocks  the  market 
is  offering,  should. bring  department 
figures  to  unprecedented  high  levels. 
With  outer  wear  fashions  now  de¬ 
manding  the  visible  presence  of 
underwear,  it  has  been  many  a  year 
since  such  widespread  aid  for  pro¬ 
motion  for  slips,  camisoles  and 
petticoats  has  been  offered.  New 
appeal  has  been  given  gowns  at 
varying  prices  by  styling  them  along 
the  lines  of  evening  dresses,  period 
and  shirtwaist  effects.  Adding  the 
frilly  pantie  for  the  short  skirt  mode, 
the  negligee  of  new  hostess  gown 
lines,  matched  sets  boxed  for  all- 
season  and  all-purpose  giving,  and 
the  fact  that  the  complete  field  has 
put  new  importance  on  color,  makes 
for  endless  promotional  possibilities. 

Some  of  these  early  promotions 
offered  by  New  York  stores  suggest 
leading  items  with  them  and  tell  how 
they  were  presented. 

B.  Altman  &  Co.:  “Your  new 
sheer  blouses  have  to  have  a  cami¬ 
sole  topped  slip  .  .  .  lace  edging  and 
wide  straps  to  cover  your  brassiere 
straps  .  .  .  sheer  tucked  bosom  to 
look  like  a  Floradora  girl’s  corset 
cover  ...  a  slim  fitted  satin  skirt 
to  keep  you  smooth  as  an  eel  under 
your  1939  skirt. 

“Altman  brings  back  the  smart 
Frenchwoman’s  solution  to  the  suit 
problem — The  Longer  Chemise  .  .  . 
The  dear  chemise  with  its  pretty 
top,  smooth  fit,  its  way  of  taking  the 
place  of  camisole,  slip  and  pantie. 
Logical  solution  to  ‘What  do  I  wear 
with  skirts  going  shorter  ?’  ’’ 

Lord  &  Taylor:  “Expose  .  .  .  our 
own  enchanting  solution  of  your 
shirtwaist  needs.  Camisole  and 
brassiere  combined,  for  concealment 
above  petticoats.  Ruffled,  beribboned, 
for  feminine  appeal  under  sheers. 

“One  more  in  our  enchanting  col¬ 
lection  of  blouse-slips  .  .  .  Posey  .  .  . 
crisp,  white  frills  of  batiste  on  silk 
crepe  to  make  you  look  sweet  as  an 
old  fashion  bouquet.  Irresistibly 
feminine  ‘neath  a  sheer  shirtwaist, 
at  the  hem  of  your  skirt.  Most  en¬ 
dearing  heart  shaped  neck-flattering 
camisole  top.” 

Bonwit  Teller:  “Age  of  Innocence 


.  .  .  sweetness  and  light  accessory 
series  .  .  .  ‘There’s  a  young,  doll-like 
figure  coming  out  of  Paris’,  to  quote 
the  latest  Vogue.  ‘She  will  wear  a 
starched  petticoat  .  .  .’ 

“  ‘Sound  like  a  Whisper’  .  .  . 
Vogue  .  .  .  Rustly  petticoats  $5.95, 
matching  blouses  $5.00  .  .  .  Yes, 
Paris  is  putting  starched  cotton  or 
taffeta  petticoats  under  skirts — and 
matching  them  to  suspender  dress 
and  suit  blouses.  .  .  .  Here  are  three 
provocative  sets  to  bring  out  the 
minx  in  you.  .  .  .’’ 

“Liza  .  .  .  exclusive  pantie  slip 
for  under  suits  .  .  .  Wonderful  heavy 
silk  satin  slip  to  wear  under  suits 
that  look  as  if  they’d  been  painted 
on.  The  inside  pantie  arrangement 
eliminates  that  hip  bulkiness  that  the 
usual  pantie-under-slip  makes.  The 
bias  gored  skirt  follows  the  free 
flared  lines  of  your  suit  skirt.” 


Presentation  of  the  proportioned  slip 
which  was  a  result  of  much  research 
and  experimentation. 


Franklin  Simon’s:  “Which  of 
these  5  Basic  Figure  Types  is 
yours?”  (Sketched  are  the  five  fig¬ 
ures;  Slender,  B.  Extra  Size,  C. 
Full  hip,  D.  Full  bust,  E.  .\verage.) 
“Every  figure — every  size — every 
proportion  can  be  fitted  with  our  ex¬ 
clusive  new  Laros  Dimensional*  Slip. 

.  .  .  The  famous  slip  that  fits  you  as 
individually  as  your  shoes  or  your 
dress!  Fits  your  bust,  your  hips, 
your  weight,  your  height,  your  pro¬ 
portions.  It’s  a  Laros  slip-product 
of  13  months  of  exjjerimentation, 
during  which  over  1000  women 
were  measured.  .  .  .  And  although 
we  have  sizes  32  to  52  in  stock,  we 
absolutely  refuse  to  fit  you  by  size 
alone!  Only  after  measuring  your 
bust  and  hips,  after  computing 
height  and  weight,  will  we  produce 
the  perfect  slip  for  you.” 

“Paris  cables  .  .  .  Vogue  reiter¬ 
ates.  .  .  .  Your  Petticoat’s  Showing! 
In  a  froth  of  old-fashioned  lace  and 
I)eading  .  .  .  ric-rac  and  crochet  .  .  . 
eyelets  and  plaid !”  (Sketched  were : 
A.  1910  plaids  in  silk  taffeta  trim¬ 
med  with  yards  of  ric-rac  .  .  .  B. 
Old-fashioned  crocheted  beading  and 
contrasting  ribbons  on  a  Celanese 
rayon  taffeta  petticoat  ...  C.  Wide 
bands  of  eyelet  embroidery  with 
fuchsia  ribbon  and  beading  on  black 
rayon  taffeta.  .  .  .  D.  Beading,  rib- 
l>on  and  imported  Val  lace  on  a  pure 
silk  crepe  petticoat.) 

Oppenhcim  Collins:  “Revival  of 
the  Panty!  We’re  pant-ying  with 
excitement !  Paris  reports  little  girl 
skirts  17  inches  and  up  from  the 
ground.  We  saw  it  coming — ^the 
panty’s  return.  Here  are  tiny  ones 
for  Half  Pints ;  a  beribboned  num¬ 
ber  that  turns  into  bloomers  by  pull¬ 
ing  ribbons ;  pert  prints  with 
ruffles.” 

Abraham  &  Straus:  “The  thrill¬ 
ing  aid  to  that  Little  Girl  Glow.  .  .  . 
Romance  Pink  Lingerie.  .  .  .  Pink 
lingerie  .  .  .  not  tea  rose,  not  flesh, 
but  true  romantic  pink!  Pink  like 
the  froth  on  top  of  a  strawberry  ice 
cream  soda,  like  the  camp  fires  that 
blush  in  the  last  sunset  clouds.  Pink 
lingerie  in  the  most  delicate  Vic¬ 
torian  tradition,  revived  for  a  spring 
of  tender  femininity,  of  poke  bon¬ 
nets  and  little-girl  fashions!  We 
forecast  that  these  pink  underthings 
will  go  right  to  your  heart,  will  make 
your  bureau  drawer  look  like  a  cache 
of  rose-petals.” 
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W«  know  thoM  now  Borbizon  boautios  aro  good  bocouM  wo’ro 
boing  dolugad  with  ro-ordorsi  (A)  —  it  fatt-tolling  Prim  Rifo  — silk 
and  rayon  Satin  Saraphim— 7  colors ...  1 5.25  doz.  (B)— is  Camil— 
tha  Barbizon  varsion  of  tha  popular  camitola  slip  .  .  .  satin  ribbon 
run  through  ambroidary  adging.  Pura  silk  Crapa  Gartiara— whita 
or  postal  .  .  .  22.50  doz.  (C)— is  GlidmwII,  a  lovaly  danca  slip  in 
silk  and  rayon  Satin  Saraphim... whita,  potal  pink,  black...  17.00 
doz.  (D)*-is  Lozy  Lizzia  pajama  and  Lazy  Lounga  roba,  smartly 
tailorad  of  rayon  Crapa  Lagara,  each  30.00  doz.  Tha  gown  at  tha 
top,  is  Colby,  pure  silk  Crapa  Doscha,  in  lovaly  pastels... 30.00  doz. 


i/nhjJL  omJ  I^jJJjuv 

148  MADISON  AVENUE,  New  York  City. 


MerchandiAinc  UiviSKm 
GaHinkel  A  Ritter 
la  Madison,  New  York 

Send  me  inlormation  about  Barbizon’a  unique  plan 
ol  maintained  nsark-up  and  dealer  cooperation. 


GYPSY  GOWN 

By 

{In  Spanish  Linda’* 
Means  “BeaiUijuV’) 


And  no  word  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  more  aptly  describes 
the  loveliness  of  this  exquisite 
Nightgown  made  in  own  fac¬ 
tory  located  in  Santurce. 
Puerto  Rico. 

Fashioned  of  pure  dye  satin 
— every  stitch  made  by  hand 
(inner  seams  alone  machine- 
stitched  for  strength).  Con¬ 
trasting  embroidery  done  in 
soft  gypsy  shades  adds  to  the 
chann  of  this  lovely  gown  in 
opal,  tea  rose  and  Eleanor  blue. 

COOPERATIVE 
HANDCRAFTS,  Inc. 
o/ PUERTO  RICO 

"Linda" 

Distinctive  Hand  Made  Lingerie 

99  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BERT.  SHEFTEL 
Sales  Manager 


UNGERIE  NEWS 

It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  possible  for 
any  lingerie  department  to  represent 
fully  the  whole  field  of  offerings  that 
are  to  be  found  in  wholesale  lines, 
so  wide  and  varied  are  they.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  no  matter 
what  the  price  range,  garments  are 
for  eye  and  fashion  appeal  and  pres¬ 
ent  unlimited  inspiration  to  adver¬ 
tising  copywriters.  The  transition 
from  tailored  to  frilly  garments  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground,  wholesale 
houses  report,  and  in  some  cases 
where  the  output  has  been  averaging 
80  percent  tailored,  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  it  is  claimed  the  ratio 
is  about  fifty-fifty  with  every  pros¬ 
pect  that  frilly  and  feminine  types 
will  increase  for  mid-summer  selling. 
Not  all  houses  have  taken  to  frills 
and  laces,  but  they  have  put  a  great 
deal  of  high  styling  and  improved 
fit  into  the  lines  of  the  garments  and 
stepped  up  embellishments  conserva¬ 
tively  with  self  trim  and  embroidery. 

Garfinkel  &  Ritter 

In  addition  to  the  standard  Bar- 
bizon  line,  Garfinkel  &  Ritter  are 
showing  a  new  camisole-topped  slip, 
“Camille”  in  regular  lengths,  and 
“Camisette”  in  shorter  lengths.  This 
slip  is  of  satin  and  is  edged  with 
tatting.  The  skirt  is  bias  and  the 
colors  are  in  luscious  shades  of 
dusty  pink,  bluebell,  petal  pink  and 
white.  Their  new  slip,  “Prim  Rite” 
in  regular  lengths  and  “Prim  Mite” 
in  shorter  lengths,  has  a  new  bias 
cut  top  with  straight  skirt.  The 
colors  are  bluebell,  petal  and  dusty 
pink,  blush,  white,  black  and  navy. 
All  slips  are  individually  propor¬ 
tioned  and  cut  to  pattern. 

The  new  gowns  include  the 
"Bentley”,  fashioned  after  Empire 
lines  and  edged  with  the  daintiest 
of  tatting.  It  comes  in  pure  silk 
crepe  in  pastel  shades.  The  new 
“Warick”  is  a  tailored  model  with 
lajiels  and  has  tiny  button  trim.  The 
colors  are  subtle  sunset  blue  and 
dusty  pink.  The  “Colby”  is  made  of 
crepe  dosche  with  rich  embellish¬ 
ment  of  self  braided  material  around 
the  neck  which  also  forms  three 
sho.i  shoulder  straps  and  long  tie 
belt.  This  is  the  type  of  gown  for 
those  preferring  rich  classic  lines. 
“Sleepyhead”  is  of  satin  dosche,  is 
edged  with  embroidered  baby  scal¬ 
lops  and  has  tiny  button  trim. 


IN  THE  MARKET 

The  “Savoy”  is  made  of  satin 
dosche  in  a  corsetted  effect.  It  has 
a  V  neck  back  and  front,  is  embel¬ 
lished  and  embroidered  with  metal 
thread  and  has  a  tie  belt  in  back. 
The  colors  are  sunset  blue,  dusty 
pink,  petal  pink  and  bluebell.  “Park- 
lane”  is  made  of  contrasting  color 
satin  dosche  with  star  embroidery. 

It  is  a  belted  model  with  \’  neck 
front  and  back  and  the  top  is  gath¬ 
ered  to  a  fitted  skirt.  Blueliell, 
dusty  pink,  petal  pink  and  white  are 
the  colors. 

The  importance  of  considering  the 
evening  slip  of  good  quality  and  cut 
was  stressed  by  this  firm  as  a  good 
basis  for  the  inexpensive  evening 
dresses  of  sheer  materials  expected 
to  be  popular  this  season.  They 
pointed  out  that  a  well  made  slip 
under  these  dresses  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  betray  the  price  tag  of  the 
dress.  A  good  promotional  hint. 

Cooperative  Handicrafts,  Inc. 

In  the  new  “Linda”  line  of  Coop¬ 
erative  Handicrafts  Inc.,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  there  are  many  div’ergent 
themes  used.  While  the  “Gay  Nine¬ 
ties”  effects  may  exceed  in  number, 
the  other  types  vaiy  so  widely  they 
are  made  prominent  by  contrast. 
Their  garments  are  styled  and  cut 
here  in  the  States  and  then  hand- 
finished  in  Puerto  Rico.  Patterned 
laces  are  appliqued  to  materials 
which  are  all  pure  dye.  Sizes  for 
larger  women  are  carefully  patterned 
and  the  skirts  cut  straight  for  greater 
comfort  and  fit.  These  are  highly 
styled,  with  a  realization  that  the 
larger  woman  is  as  keen  on  having 
dainty  lingerie  as  are  those  of 
slender  build  who  usually  get  the 
lion’s  share  of  attention.  This  firm 
matches  all  gowns  with  slips  for  the 
encouragement  of  larger  unit  general 
sales  as  well  as  for  the  year  round 
presentation  for  gift  purchases. 
Many  trousseau  sets  of  four  pieces 
(gown,  bed  jacket,  slip  and  panties) 
and  three  pieces  (gown,  slip  and 
pantie)  are  being  shown  and  many 
of  them  include  in  the  color  range 
a  rich  opal  shade.  Prints  are  used 
which  are  distinctive  in  design  and 
exclusive  with  this  house.  Combina¬ 
tions  of  sheer  tops  and  heavier  silk 
materials  for  skirts  are  featured. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  “Gay  Nineties” 
are  round  and  square  necks  with 
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rows  of  \*al  lace  forming  shoulder 
portions.  Fine  hemstitching  is  used 
for  trim  in  lieu  of  seaming  to  join 
full  busts  with  sculptured  diaphragm 
and  skirts.  “Corset  cover”  types  are 
evident  using  Val  lace  and  small  but¬ 
tons  and  embroidery  done  in  the  fin¬ 
est  threads.  Hand  rim  Alencon  lace 
trimmed  models  all  have  the  lace 
daintily  appliqued  on  and  the  gar¬ 
ments  vary  widely  in  style.  Models 
made  of  prints  may  have  sheer  top 
crepe  skirts,  or  be  all  sheer  or  all 
crepe.  There  is  a  choice  of  con¬ 
trasting  or  dyed-to-match  laces. 

Shirtwaist  gowns  are  daintily  em¬ 
broidered  and  tucked.  Gypsy  models 
carry  out  the  full  spirit  of  native 
embroidery  and  novelties  such  as  a 
white  garment  decorated  sparingly 
with  fair  size  red  hearts  suggest  gifts 
for  specific  occasions. 

Sussberg  &  Feinherg 

Believing  that  underwear  should 
not  be  confined  to  certain  seasons  for 
gift  articles  and  that  it  is  a  much 
more  substantial  and  permanent  gift 
than  perfume  or  flowers  and  should 
be  promoted  the  year  round,  Suss¬ 
berg  and  Feinberg  are  including  in 
their  “Radelle”  lingerie  promotion  a 
suede-like  gift  box  large  enough  to 
lake  two  or  more  items.  The  box  is 
attractive  and  is  indicative  of  no  one 
season  or  gift  purpose. 

New  in  the  “Radelle”  line  is  a 
teddy  slip  of  satin  Amollir  with 
camisole  top.  Alencon  lace  forms 
the  top  w’hich  is  appliqued  to  the 
garment  and  also  used  generously  at 
the  bottom  of  the  front  of  the  sldrt. 
.\nother  teddy  slip  is  of  satin 
songette  made  of  choice  raw  silks 
in  tailored  and  frilly  lace  trimmed 
models  of  the  Mechin  family  laces. 
For  wear  with  sheer  shirtwaists  is  a 
camisole  slip  of  Radelle  crepe  which 
has  a  tucked  top  with  \*al  lace  trim¬ 
ming  and  shoulder  straps.  Also 
trimmed  with  maline  laces.  Some 
models  are  ribbon  run. 

In  the  “Giftcette”  group  featured 
as  the  lingerie  “she  adores”,  are  two 
piece  sets  of  gown  and  slip,  of 
models  in  various  themes  trimmed 
with  .Mencon  and  other  imported 
laces.  Panties  to  match  are  optional. 
They  are  all  highly  styled  and  some 
tailored  types  are  included. 

Slips  are  made  for  three  figure 
types  and  carefully  proportioned. 
“Parfum”  is  design^  with  only  two 


side  front  seams.  The  seaming  is 
placed  thus  for  two  reasons.  They 
are  forward  of  the  point  where  the 
greatest  strain  occurs  and  they  make 
for  smooth  hip  lines.  They  are  both 
tailored  and  lace  trimmed.  “Strait- 
Ace”  is  for  the  larger  women.  It  has 


a  bias  cut  top  for  the  high  and  the 
full  bust.  The  skirt  is  straight  cut 
and  fashioned  so  it  will  not  ride  up. 
“Sylfit”  is  bias  cut  at  the  top  for 
the  lower  bust  line  for  that  “sculp¬ 
tured  feeling”.  It  is  claimed  it  will 
not  twist  or  sag.  » 


FASfflON  TRENDS  IN  HOSIERY 


AS  yet  this  season  I  have  not 
heard  of  a  tie-in  in  promotion 
of  hosiery  with  the  petticoat 
promotion.  Newspapers  carry  a 
great  deal  of  advertising  of  petti¬ 
coat-dresses  and  separate  petticoats 
bringing  out  really  distinctive  artis- 
tn.’  in  sketches  which  point  directly 
to  that  “lower  third”  of  woman’s 
ensemble — her  hosiery. 

It  is  surely  true  that  if  women  go 
in  for  whirly  and  frilly  skirts  and 
petticoats,  and  those  as  short  as 
fashion  dictates  this  season,  then 
legs  and  their  coverings  are  in  di¬ 
rect  focus.  Ever)'  little  girl,  when 
she  becomes  clothes  conscious,  will 
whirl  and  dance  if  she  is  dressed  in 
full  skirts.  She  really  never  gets 
over  the  impulse  as  she  grows  up. 
.\dopting  other  ti'pe  clothes  may 
bring  about  other  moods  but  put  her 
back  into  a  full  flared  dress  and  she 
is  a  whirler  again.  Now  that  it  is 
fashion,  she  is  certain  to  be  open 
minded  about  really  good  hosiery  if 
stores  will  press  the  importance  of  it 
upon  her.  We  have  corset  dresses — 
why  not  petticoat  stockings? 

*  *  * 

It  was  agreed  early  in  the  season 
by  stylists  that  now  accessories  are 
of  equal  importance  with  clothes. 
Displays  in  stores  and  windows  are 
making  use  of  coordinate  accessories 
and  most  of  them  are  quite  beautiful 
but  those  accessories  are  usually 
hats,  shoes,  bags,  gloves  and  jewelr}'. 
Few  bring  in  hosiery.  Why  not? 
Hosier)'  is  no  stepchild.  It  is  a 
money  making  department  in  stores. 
It  is  of  fashion  importance  since  it 
is  a  third  of  any  short,  tall  or  aver¬ 
age  woman.  In  fact,  put  black  stock¬ 
ings  on  a  woman  with  an  entire 
beige  costume  and  one  gets  the 
effect  that  it  constitutes  about  four- 
fifths.  I  know  from  experience  that 
display  men  are  not  usually  hosiery 
conscious.  Many  times  the  hosiery 
seen  on  window'  mannikins  proves 


that.  Some  stores  do  not  even  put 
hosiery  on  their  mannikins.  Even 
during  the  period  when  we  had  a 
general  hue  and  cry  about  the  bare- 
leg  fad,  many  stores  still  neglected 
to  stocking  their  wrindow  figures. 
Now  we  have  a  season  that  should 
help  hosier)'  buyers  to  get  full  rec¬ 
ognition  for  hosiery  departments  in 
all  displays  if  they  work  hard  enough 
to  get  it. 

*  *  * 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  success¬ 
ful  buyers  the  appropriation  for  the 
Spring  season  is  too  concentrated  on 
the  Easter  parade,  that  it  should  be 
spread  more  evenly  throughout  the 
Spring  period.  They  say  that  to  get 
more  business  at  regular  mark-ups, 
promotions  should  start  early,  bring 
in  the  advisability  of  selling  spring 
shades  to  brighten  the  winter  cos¬ 
tume  w'hich  weather  may  still  de¬ 
mand.  Promotions  should  start  early 
for  school  and  college  so  that  they 
may  be  purchased  before  the  round 
of  gaiety  starts  and  time  is  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  Travel,  not  necessarily 
cruise,  cannot  be  overlooked  if  re¬ 
ports  of  transportation  companies 
mean  anything  in  your  locality. 

*  *  * 

News  in  Constructions 

The  many  constructions  now  put 
out  by  hosier)'  manufacturers  offer 
features  for  promotion.  Buyers  do 
not  agree  that  all  of  them  are  im¬ 
provements,  but  they  do  say  some  of 
them  are.  They  do  grant,  however, 
that  if  a  stocking  has  quality  and 
value,  special  features  can  distin¬ 
guish  a  department.  The  myriads  of 
stretch  tops,  for  the  most  part,  add 
more  comfort  for  the  wearer  if  not 
greater  longevity  as  well,  I  am  told. 
In  any  case  the  training  of  sales¬ 
people  to  present  them  honestly  as 
to  what  may  be  expected  of  certain 
constructions  and  checking  on  their 
sales  talk  to  see  that  they  do  not 
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make  undue  claims,  is  necessary  if 
there  is  to  be  any  confidence  in  the 
future  in  special  constructions.  We 
seem  to  be  entering  an  era  of  them. 
If  really  great  improvements  come 
along  in  the  near  future,  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  superlatives  of  today  will  to¬ 
morrow  become  platitudes  in  the 
customer’s  mind  for  something  de¬ 
serving. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  open  heel  in  shoes  is  partly 
responsible  for  a  new  construction 
by  National  Silk  Hosiery  Company. 
In  the  words  of  this  concern :  “The 
looping  operation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heel  is  eliminated  to  give  a  per¬ 
fect  rounded  effect  and  do  away  with 
the  unsightly  tip  usually  found  at  this 
point.  The  reinforcements  are  full 
but  light  in  fabric  so  that  they  are 
barely  visible  with  the  new  open  toe 
and  heel  shoes.  The  shadow  rein¬ 
forcements  protect  but  do  not  show 
with  open  shank  shoes.” 

*  *  * 

A  new  toe  construction  is  l)eing 
featured  by  Schuster  Hosiery  Sales. 
They  are  showing  a  genuine  crepe 
made  under  the  Roesner  patent,  they 
say,  which  makes  an  extra  heavy  toe, 
23  thread,  of  silk,  in  the  entire  upper 
part  of  the  toe,  elminating  the  dia¬ 
mond  toe.  One  line  of  fashioning, 
they  claim,  are  so  curved  and 
brought  to  a  point  that  it  enables 
them  to  make  this  toe  extra  heavy 
and  more  elastic,  eliminating  fash¬ 
ioning  runs  from  the  toe. 

*  *  * 

Shoe  Colors 

Listed  are  the  eight  official  colors 
for  women’s  shoes  adopted  for  Fall 
1939  by  the  joint  committee  of  tan¬ 
ners,  shoe  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  in  cooperation  with  the  Textile 
Color  Card  Association,  released  by 
that  Association. 

French  Cognac,  a  lively  new  brandy 
tone 

Portbrown,  a  reddish  brown  of  wine 
undertone 

Harvest  Wine,  a  rich  deep  grape  or 
purplish  wine  tone 
Bordeaux  Rouge,  a  light  animated 
red  wine 

Parisian  Blue,  a  lighter  than  navy 
tone  of  purplish  cast 
Burnt  Toast,  a  tawny  or  burnished 
shade  in  desert  tan  range 


Fairway  Green,  a  swagger  autumn 
green 

Red  Henna,  a  new  tone  in  the  red¬ 
dish  terra  cotta  family 

Black  leathers,  of  course,  retain  their 
usual  importance. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  National  Association  of  Ho¬ 
siery  Manufacturers  report  that  total 
shipments  for  1938  set  an  all-time 
record  and  that  it  is  the  third  year 
in  succession  that  total  shipments 
have  set  new  all-time  records.  They 
remark  that  few  industries  can  match 
the  record  of  the  hosiery  industry  in 
this  resiK'ct.  Not  all  branches  of  the 
industry,  they  say,  showed  steady 
increases  but  those  which  enjoyed 
increases  were  women’s  full  fash¬ 
ioned.  women’s  seamless  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  anklets. 


The  new  storking  of  the  National  Silk 
Hosier>’  Co.,  designed  for  a  rounded 
heel  effect. 

That  Preiniuni  Business 

Instead  of  slackening,  the  giving 
of  hosiery  as  prizes  and  inducements 
in  the  promotion  of  commodities  or 
events  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  trade 
conferences  on  the  subject  during 
the  past  year  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  this  practice  is 
detrimental  to  the  whole  trade.  The 
practice  goes  on  not  only  with  sub¬ 
standard  merchandise,  but  in  some 
cases  with  branded  hosiery  known 
throughout  the  country. 

Hosiery  being  a  small  article 
easily  handled  and  appealing  to 
women,  there  is  fear  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  becoming  widespread.  Com- 
nuKlities  are  being  promoted  on  the 
radio  by  offering  free  hosiery  in 
contests,  while  “bank  night”  is  be¬ 
ing  supplanted  at  the  movies  by  free 
hosiery  offerings.  The  possibility 
of  it  being  used  as  prizes  for  “bingo” 
is  causing  the  greatest  concern  right 


now  l)ecause  of  the  popularity  of  the 
game. 

An  organization  familiar  with  the 
situation  around  the  country  reports 
that  the  practice  is  most  prevalent 
in  and  around  Chicago.  The  United 
States  Testing  Company,  in  a  recent 
bulletin,  took  up  the  subject.  They 
rejjort  an  analysis  of  a  pair  of  hose 
which  was  given  away  at  a  Chicago 
theater.  Their  analysis  shows  the 
hose  to  be  not  as  advertised. 

In  discussing  the  subject  in  gen¬ 
eral,  one  who  has  done  investigation 
of  it  points  out  how  difficult  it  is  to 
stem  it  because  much  of  such  ho¬ 
siery  is  made  cjuickly  and  carelessly 
by  small  manufacturers  who  pick  up 
cheap,  old  machinery,  make  relative¬ 
ly  small  quantities  for  quick  distri¬ 
bution,  and  then  desert  the  plant  or 
turn  it  over  to  others. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the 
“chopping  block”  system  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  To  chop  one  anothers 
prices  is  bad  enough  but  to  have 
hosiery  actually  given  away  in  a  ter¬ 
ritory  is  competition  no  one  can  meet 
and  stay  in  business. 

In  view  of  the  effect  that  this 
“prize  business”  can  have  on  the 
hosiery  trade  if  it  l)ecomes  wide¬ 
spread,  it  certainly  behooves  the  well 
known  makers  of  branded  lines  not 
to  encourage  the  practice  of  setting 
the  wrong  example. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Your  correspondent  is  constantly 
receiving  postcards  from  neighbor¬ 
hood  hosiery  shops  which  read  much 
the  same  as  the  following:  “Easter 
Special  to  Our  Preferred  Customers. 
Hosiery  prices  are  definitely  rising; 
now  is  the  time  to  buy.  We  are 
again  offering  THREE  PAIR 
HOSE  FREE  with  each  dozen  pair 
l)urchased.  Seventy-nine  cents  up. 
Won’t  you  come  in,  phone  or  write 
and  orders  will  be  promptly  filled.” 

Within  no  other  industry  that  I 
have  heard  of  is  there  so  obvious  a 
means  of  promotion.  The  fact  that 
those  I  know  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  have  been  doing  business  “at 
the  same  old  stand”  for  years  indi¬ 
cates  a  gullible  public.  Since  there  is 
no  legal  means  of  stemming  this 
practice  at  the  present  time,  there 
may  be  a  legal  subtle  way  of  educat¬ 
ing  women  to  true  value  and  fair 
trade  conduct.  Suggestions  are  wel¬ 
come. 
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Fair.  But  as  to  the  furniture,  they 
will  observe  here  the  same  striking 
trend  evident  in  most  decorating  ex¬ 
hibits  and  model  rooms  in  New 


Kentwood  House  bedroom  in  the  1939  Bride’s  House,  illustrating 
the  combination  of  modern  furniture  and  period  setting. 
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V  1939  Catalog  Designed 
>r  Smart  Merchandising 

AGAIN  CHATHAM  LEADS  THE  FIELD 
WITH  A  MODERN  BLANKET-SELLING  IDEA 


1.  The  BUYER  re¬ 
ceives  Chatham’s 
1939  Catalog,  with 
large  “feeler” 
swatches  and  color 
swatches  of  the  com¬ 
plete  line,  making  it 
easyto  order  by  mail! 


3.  The  SALESGIRL 
sells  her  CUSTOMER 
more  easily  and 
intelligently  with 
Chatham’s  new 
Display  Case. 


2.  The  BUYER  shows  his 
SALESGIRL  how  the  Chatham 
Catalog  with  its  swatches 
“fits  into”  the  Display  Case. 


The  new 
sales-display 
case  for  effec 
five  blanket 
selling 


Chatham’s  DISPLAY  CASE,  in  black  and  shining  silver,  is  designed  for  smart 
merchandising  on  your  counter  and  will  be  sent,  free,  to  Chatham  dealers.  It 
holds  any  two  of  your  Chatham  “best  sellers”  —  and  the  center  opens  up  to 
reveal  the  new  1939  Catalog.  It’s  a  miniature  Chatham  Blanket  Department! 


Chatham  NEWS 


A  new,  improved  Chatham 
Catalog  (and  a  buyer  survey 
last  summer  couldn’t  sug¬ 
gest  any  improvements  on 
the  1938  Catalog!). 


A  new  merchandising  plan, 
by  which  your  Catalog  goes 
to  work  with  your  cus¬ 
tomers  all  during  the  year 
(in  the  new  DISPLAY  CASE), 
after  you  have  selected  your 
seasonal  requirements  from 
it. 


All  the  familiar  “best  sellers” 
in  the  Chatham  line,  to¬ 
gether  with  new  blankets 
for  you  to  feature  in  25%, 
50%  and  100%  wool— the 
kind  of  volume  values  you 
expect  from  Chatham. 


"The  Blanket  Buyer’s  Guide 
and  Almanac  for  1939,”  a 
real  sales  calendar  to  help 
you  plan  your  blanket  sell¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  throughout  the 
year. 


BLANKETS 


CHATHAM 


Beautiful  new  blanket  colors 
and  bindings — Cedarose, 
Jade,  Royal,  Old  Rose, 
Wine,  in  addition  to  equally 
new,  improved  pastel  shades 
—the  most  beautiful  color 
line  on  the  market! 


THE  CHATHAM 

manufacturing  CO, 

57  Worth  Stroot 
Now  York  City 
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may  well  pause  here  and  consider 
this  question:  If  they  devoted  some 
of  their  model  room  space  to  set-ups 
like  this,  showing  devices  for  the 
convenient  storage  and  use  of  the 
merchandise  they  sell,  wouldn’t  they 
sell  more  of  that  merchandise? 

The  manufacturer’s  exhibits  which 
occupy  the  Pedac  corridors  repre¬ 
sent  the  ultimate  in  display  techni¬ 
que.  In  all  of  the  exhibit  alcoves 
indirect  lighting  by  means  of  fluores¬ 
cent  lamps  is  used.  A  third  of  these 
fluorescent  lamps  give  white  light 
and  two-thirds  the  color-corrective 
“daylight”  illumination.  The  color 
scheme  in  the  corridors  was  careful¬ 
ly  planned  for  its  psychological 
effect.  It  attempts  to  bring  the  vari¬ 
ous  exhibits  into  harmonious  rela¬ 
tion.  to  heighten  interest  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  displays,  and  to  draw  the 
visitors  on  through  the  corridors. 
That  this  constitutes  quite  a  job  of 
planning  is  indicated  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  over  300  shades  and  hues 
were  used  in  carrying  out  the  color 
scheme. 

★  *  * 

The  Bride’s  Hou.se  promotion  of 
House  Beautiful  has  Ijeen  publicized 
on  a  national  scale  for  some  years, 
and  it  may  f)e  expected  that  more 
out-of-towners  will  see  it  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Here,  as  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  high-style  model  room 
in  New  York,  they  will  find  modern 
and  traditional  combined  with  a 
freedom  never  known  before.  As  if 
to  soften  the  possibly  forbidding  im¬ 
pression  that  the  stark  outlines  and 
vivid  colors  of  the  Fair  buildings 
may  make  on  visitors,  half  the  in¬ 
terior  decorators  in  New  York  seem 


Looking  into  the  living  room  of  Pedar's  modern  house.  Ebony,  rosewood, 
walnut  and  blearhed  oak  make  an  unusual  variety  of  woods  for  one  room. 


to  be  concentrating  on  making  mod¬ 
ern  rooms  look  cosy.  The  success 
that  attends  some  of  these  efforts  is 
startling. 

This  year  the  Bride’s  House  is 
made  up  of  five  separate  houses, 
ranging  in  size  from  two  to  six 
rooms.  In  not  one  of  the  five  is  a 
single  “i^eriod”  used  throughout,  al¬ 
though  the  eighteenth  century  domi¬ 
nates  the  picture. 

The  largest  of  the  three  set-ups, 
Kentwood  House,  is  furnished  with 
the  newly  designed  pieces  of  nine 
Grand  Rapids  manufacturers,  whose 
aim  was — significantly — to  achieve  a 
harmonious  combination  of  18th 
Century  and  Modern.  Another  new 
trend  exemplified  by  the  project  was 
the  enlisting  of  the  cooperation  of 
fabrics,  trimmings,  wallpaper  and 
floorcovering  manufacturers  to  create 
new  items  that  would  harmonize 
with  the  new  furniture.  C(joix*rating 
dealers  are  supplied  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  reproducing  the  rooms 
shown  at  the  Bride’s  House  in 
their  own  stores  (see  Deceml)er 
Bulletin.) 

( )ne  of  the  Kentwood  bedrooms 
use  major  pieces  in  bleached  mahog¬ 
any,  entirely  modern  in  feeling, 
(Widdicomb)  and  places  them  in  a 
Victorian  background — White  ninon 
draperies  are  used  with  a  white 
fringe  valance  which  extends  around 
the  room  to  make  a  cornice.  Wall¬ 
paper  is  strijied  blue  and  white.  A 
flowered  chintz  is  used  for  bed¬ 
spreads,  for  the  upholstery  of  two 
definitely  Victorian  little  chairs,  and 


for  the  floor-length  cover  on  a  small 
round  breakfast  table.  The  bedside 
lamps  have  a  Victorian  look. 

A  dining  room,  using  mahogany 
that  stems  quite  directly  from  the 
18th  :entury  (Johnson)  has  a  mir¬ 
rored  w’all  swathed  in  sheer  white 
curtains;  the  other  three  walls  are 
papered  in  gold  and  white  stripes. 
Blue  appears  in  the  carpet  and  chair 
seats.  Indirect  lighting  comes  into 
its  own  here — a  lighting  cove  in  the 
recess  which  houses  the  sideboard, 
and  reflectors  in  tall  columns. 

The  two-and-a-half-room  Bedford 
House  has  its  foyer  and  living  room 
in  modern  (Dunbar),  its  bedroom 
in  early  American  mahogany 
(Kindel).  The  foyer  has  one  wall 
of  mirror  glass,  with  a  shelf  in.stead 
of  a  table  set  against  this.  The  other 
wall  is  yellow,  and  the  grey  carpel 
extends  into  the  living  room,  so  that 
the  color  scheme  here,  as  throughout 
the  Bride’s  House  rooms,  seems  to 
flow  from  room  to  room,  with  ac¬ 
cents  in  one  room  becoming  back¬ 
ground  in  the  next,  deepening  and 
changing,  but  never  clashing.  The 
living  room,  with  a  hay  for  dining, 
is  furnished  with  bleached  mahogany 
pieces,  two  of  which  deserve  special 
mention.  One  of  them  is  such  a  desk 
as  scarcely  ever  makes  its  appearance 
on  furniture  floors — a  miracle  desk, 
with  storage  space  for  a  typewriter, 
with  a  partitioned  well  set  into  it 
for  magazines,  with  filing  space  hid¬ 
ing  behind  hinged  doors  in  its  hack. 
(With  all  this,  it  looks  like  just  any 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Devon  House  living  room  in  the  1939  Bride’s  Honse — 
the  color  scheme  is  gray,  tangerine  and  chartreuse. 


Ax  Iiours-long  discussion  of  their 
problems  by  nearly  100  retailers 
of  major  appliances  still  echoes 
even  though  that  session  of  the 
NRDGA  convention  was  held  two 
months  ago.  Early  in  March  you 
called  on  an  old  friend  of  yours, 
merchandise  manager  of  housewares 
and  appliances  for  one  of  the  largest 
stores  in  the  country.  You’ve  always 
thought  of  him  as  an  exceptionally 
fair  man,  even-tempered,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  measure  his  words,  dis¬ 
position  almost  phlegmatic. 

But  today  he  reveals  himself  as 
deeply  indignant.  His  half-hour’s 
summary  of  the  appliance  situation 
indicates  thoroughgoing  disapproval 
of  the  technique  of  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  utilities  alike.  He 
is  a  figure  of  importance  in  the  in¬ 
dustry-  and  you  listen  attentively  as 
his  words  come  tumbling  out. 

Later,  walking  back  to  your  office, 
you  reflect  that  for  a  score  of  years 
or  more  you’ve  been  listening  to 
business  men  refrain  from  compli¬ 
menting  their  fellow  man  as  they  set 
forth  for  you  the  handicaps  they 
must  surmount.  All  sorts  of  business 
men  have  spoken  to  you  frankly 


about  it  all — from  retailers  of  books 
to  manufacturers  of  Iwilers,  from 
jobbers  of  cotton  goods  to  retailers 
of  shoes,  men  engaged  in  making, 
importing,  or  distributing  jewelry-, 
pianos,  hosiery,  lighting  fixtures, 
newspapers,  houses,  cosmetics  and  so 
on  without  end.  It  is  your  consid¬ 
ered  opinion  that  most  dissatisfied  of 
all  the  thousands  of  complainants 
you’ve  listened  to  have  been  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  electrical  appliances.  Those 
retailers  have  a  many-angled  griev¬ 
ance.  Regardless  of  how  justified  it 
may  be,  such  ill-feeling  indisputably 
blocks  the  progress  of  the  industry. 

Dissatisfaction  is  Widespread 
The  outburst  reported  in  our 
opening  paragraphs  would  be  of 
slight  importance  were  it  not  typical 
of  the  attitude  of  many  appliance  ex¬ 
ecutives  associated  with  the  leading 
department  stores  of  the  country. 
As  mentioned,  two  months  ago  at 
the  annual  NRDGA  convention  you 
attended  the  major  appliance  session 
conducted  by  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision.  It  was  a  well-attended,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  lively  meeting  that  lasted 
two  and  a  half  hours.  The  presiding 


chairman  announced  each  of  the  top¬ 
ics  to  be  considered,  and  informal 
discussion  followed.  It  struck  you 
that  the  speakers — with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  they  were  retailers  of 
electrical  appliances — were  funda¬ 
mentally  sympathetic  '  with  each 
other,  and  that  there  was  an  under¬ 
lying  note  of  bitterness  throughout 
the  session.  Ruefully  the  participants 
exhibited  their  wounds  to  each  other. 
From  the  stenographic  report  of  the 
meeting,  you  quote  at  random  a 
single  page  which  is  quite  typical  of 
what  was  said: 

Chairman :  The  next  subject  is. 
Can  a  department  store  advantage¬ 
ously  act  as  a  distributor  as  well  as 
a  dealer? 

Mr.  Q. :  Your  question  is  put 
ixx)rly.  It  ought  to  be,  “Should  the 
distributor  operate  as  a  retailer?’’ 
And  the  answer  is,  “No”.  We  had 
a  situation  like  that  in  our  town.  It’s 
a  bad  situation  when  you  have  to 
comi)ete  with  the  person  from  whom 
you  are  buying. 

Mr.  X. :  That  condition  exists 
all  over  the  country. 

Cluiirman :  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do  about  it? 

Mr.  X.:  Yes;  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Y.:  A  friend  of  mine  told 
me  of  reading  an  article  about  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  it  was  decided  to  li¬ 
cense  retail  appliance  stores.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  distributors  took 
out  licenses!  That  probably  is  in 
keeping  with  the  prevailing  situation 
by  which  distributors  sell  at  retail. 

I  think  something  drastic  should  be 
done  with  department  stores  from 
the  standpoint  of  short  markups  on 
refrigerators,  because  I  find  that  I 
am  operating  a  showroom  for  too 
many  small  dealers  who  do  not  carry 
a  display  of  the  same  merchandise 
that  I  do,  and  who  send  customers  to 
our  store;  customers  who  later  re¬ 
turn  to  them  to  buy  at  a  price. 

The  speaker  concluded  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  major  problem 
confronting  department  store  retail¬ 
ers  of  appliances  is  securing  from 
manufacturers  either  sole  distribu¬ 
tion  of  their  products  or  at  least 
lines  of  merchandise  that  cannot  be 
bought  by  smaller  dealers. 

The  Bulletin’s  Plans 

Because  the  major  appliance  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Convention  emphasized 
anew  a  long-standing,  widespread 
desire  on  the  part  of  retailers  of  the 
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country  for  a  foruin  where  abuses 
can  be  brought  to  light,  the  editors 
of  The  Bulletin  have  taken  steps 
to  provide  such  a  medium  for  the 
exchange  of  views.  In  the  latter  part 
of  February  a  letter  bespeaking  co¬ 
operation  and  enclosing  a  short 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  several 
hundred  of  the  leading  department 
stores  of  the  country.  That  letter 
brought  to  us  gratifying  response 
from  scores  of  stores,  some  of  whom 
were  not  content  with  writing  a  few 
hundred  words  of  comment  but  sent 
several  thousands — for  w’hich  we  are 
properly  grateful. 

We  are  more  anxious  than  ever 
for  answers  to  our  questionnaire, 
which  seeks  to  help  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What’s  wrong  with  the  appli¬ 
ance  business?”  Questionnaires  too 
often  are  not  welcomed  by  their  re¬ 
cipients,  no  matter  how  worthy  the 
aim  may  be.  But  our  inquiry,  con¬ 
sisting  of  only  14  questions,  was 
framed  so  as  to  make  possible  rapid, 
free-hand  answers — approximations 
rather  than  statistics.  We  hope  that 
many  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  not  replied  to  our  request  for 
information  will  be  led  to  do  so. 
Our  interest  of  course  is  in  appli¬ 
ance  operations  of  leading  stores, 
quite  regardless  of  size.  Our  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  directed  to  only  a 
minority  of  such  stores.  Additional 
copies  will  be  mailed  to  any  retailer 
who  is  willing  to  participate.  Re¬ 
quests  should  be  directed  to  The 
Bulletin.  Returned  questionnaires 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  An¬ 
swers  may  lead  us  to  write  and  ask 
for  more  extended  comment,  but 
such  authorized  quotation  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  matter. 

*  *  * 

What  About  Ranges? 

Deferring  for  the  moment  all  but 
brief  perusal  of  the  first  question¬ 
naires  returned,  we’ve  been  visiting 
the  appliance  departments  of  stores 
in  nearby  cities.  Of  all  the  appli¬ 
ances  they  carry,  it  quickly  became 
apparent  that  the  electric  range,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  electric  ranges, 
was  most  noteworthy.  The  range  is 
especially  interesting  because  now 
that  the  electric  refrigerator  has 
been  established  as  a  necessity  for 
the  American  home,  the  next  and 
logical  major  appliance  to  lie  given 
wide  distribution  is  the  electric 
range.  Yet  you  find  that  a  very 
large  department  store  may  show 


only  one  or  two  electric  ranges,  or 
none  whatsoever!  Despite  the  fact 
that  in  Louisiana,  in  states  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  on  nearby  Long 
Island,  and  wherever  else  gas  is 
largely  lacking,  the  electric  range 
has  become  a  commonplace. 

The  explanation  is  simple :  in  big 
cities  power  companies  may  offer 
the  consumer  free  installation  of  the 
3-wire  circuits  necessary  for  range 
operation.  But  frequently  such  co¬ 
operation  is  withdrawn,  so  that  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  range  entails  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $50  or  so  for  installation. 
And  oh,  the  difference  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  !  Immediately  department 
stores  mark  down  their  electric 
range  stock  50  or  60  percent.  And 
no  takers.  The  stores  are  reluctantly 
forced  to  discontinue  electric  ranges 
and  confine  their  efforts  to  gas 
ranges.  So  whether  a  city-dweller 
live  on  a  Gold  Coast  or  in  the  slums, 
he  may  be  forced  to  forget  that  there 
has  ever  been  such  an  invention  as 
the  electric  range. 

What  Customers  Learn 

During  the  past  week,  to  confirm 
recent  survey-ettes  of  appliance  re¬ 
tailing  by  large  stores,  you  phoned 
three  large  department  stores,  two 
of  the  largest  housewares  specialists, 
one  of  the  largest  power  companies, 
one  of  the  three  or  four  leading 
manufacturers  of  appliances.  Every 
one  of  those  concerns  has  been  in 
business  for  a  half-century  or  more. 
The  questions,  which  concerned 
ranges  only,  were  uniform.  The  an¬ 
swers  were  startlingly  otherwise. 
The  few  quotations  which  follow 
have  been  torn  from  their  context, 
so  their  brevity  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  abruptness  on  the  part  of 
our  informants,  for  all  hands  were  as 
polite  as  a  flock  of  Frenchmen. 

A  leading  housewares  store,  first : 

Q.  You  sell  electric  ranges? 

A.  Electric  razors? 

Q.  No,  ranges.  You  know — 
stoves. 

A.  Just  a  minute,  (switches  call.) 

Q.  You  handle  electric  ranges? 

Stoves,  you  know  ? 

A.  O-oh.  Ranges,  stoves.  Well, 
we  have  not  exactly  a  range  or  stove 
but  something  like  it — for  kitchen¬ 
ette.  The  Alwaywarm,  $29.50. 

The  power  company,  next. 

A.  Oh,  electric  ranges?  Well 


you'd  better  ask  either  the  Vesterbilt 
Manufacturing  Company  or  the 
Commodore  Electric  Co.  They  han¬ 
dle  them. 

The  Vesterbilt  Co, 

A.  We  have  10  models.  $100  to 
$350. 

Q.  How  much  to  have  one  in¬ 
stalled  ? 

A.  You’ll  have  to  ask  the  power 
company.  It  may  be  $100.  But  may- 
lie  you  can  get  an  outside  electrician 
to  do  it  cheaper.  If  it’s  to  go  in  a 
converted  private  house,  it  may  be 
only  $50.  But  I  don't  think  the 
power  company  will  permit  installa¬ 
tion  above  the  second  floor. 

Q.  Then  I’ll  have  to  do  business 
with  three  people,  you,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  electrician,  and  the  power 
companv  ? 

A.  Yes. 

A  department  store  doing  better 
than  25  millions ; 

A.  We  carry  gas  ranges,  no  elec¬ 
trics. 

O.  Didn’t  you  used  to  carry 
them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  may  carry  them 
again  ? 

A.  Quite  possible. 

Q.  How  much  to  install  a  range? 
A.  Can’t  say,  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  prevailing  installation 
charges. 

An  equally  large  department  store : 

A.  We  have  electric  ranges — 
$79.95  to  329  bucks.  (An  informal 
chap.) 

0.  Sell  a  lot  of  them? 

A.  Twenty-five  gas  to  one  elec¬ 
tric. 

Q.  Cost  to  install? 

A.  $50  to  $65  for  3-way  wire  on 
a  special  meter. 

Q.  Approximate  cost  of  current? 
A.  Only  10  percent  more  than 
gas.  So  if  your  gas  range  bill  is  $5 
a  month,  electric  would  be  only 
$5.50. 

An  even  larger  department  store: 

A.  We  have  them  at  $79,  $129.50, 
$250. 

Q.  Terms. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Cost  of  installing? 

A.  3-\vire  circuit  about  $40. 

Q.  Cost  of  current  ? 

A.  If  your  electric  bill  is  $5  a 
month  now,  it  would  go  up  to  about 
$15. 
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One  of  largest  houseware  si^ecialists : 

A.  W  e  have  only  one  model  of 
electric  ranges  to  show  you.  Its 
price?  I’ll  have  to  look. 

O.  Just  approximately? 

A.  $200  or  maybe  $250. 

O.  How  much  to  install? 

.A.  I  don’t  know.  (Then  goes  on 
to  talk  roasters  and  gas  ranges.) 

All  of  which  may  serve  to  suggest 
the  rather  indefinite  information 
supplied  to  a  city-dweller-ripe-to- 
buy-an-electric-range. 

♦  *  * 

Con.^oihluted  Edi.>«on  Campaign 

Thirteen  refrigerator  manufac¬ 
turers  will  cooperate  with  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison  Company  of  New 
York  in  a  sales  campaign  which  be¬ 
gins  March  20  and  will  continue 
through  July.  The  contemplated 
drive  will  be  known  as  “The  Old 
Icelxjx  Roundup”.  Edison  predicts 
that  because  of  attractive  prices  set 
by  the  manufacturers  for  1939 
models,  an  allowance  of  $9.50  for 
each  old  icebox  replaced  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  refrigerator,  and  low  financ¬ 
ing  terms,  the  four-months  campaign 
will  produce  sales  of  $10,000,000. 


Homefurnishings 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

modern  desk — thus  escaping  the 
blight  of  resembling  office  furniture, 
which  one  buyer  told  me  not  long 
ago  is  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
not  stocking  desks  that  have  room 
in  them  for  typewriters.)  Another 
piece  worth  noticing  is  a  sofa  with 
storage  space  under  an  unobtrusive 
hinged  lid  in  the  back  frame. 

The  other  ensembles  are  Penne- 
field  House,  which  includes  a  fairy¬ 
tale  bedroom  of  modern  pieces  with 
fanciful  peasant  decoration  (Conant 
Ball ) ;  Devon  House ;  and  Sherwood 
Hou.se.  The  Devon  House  illustrates 
particularly  well  the  flowing  color 
plan  that  is  a  highlight  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  Its  grey,  prophesied  in  the 
mirrored  room  by  which  one  enters, 
is  an  outgrowth  from  the  grey  in  the 
first  draperies,  deepened  and  spread 
all  over  the  walls.  The  tangerine, 
first  met  with  in  the  mirror  room, 
has  also  grown  in  proportion.  The 
rug  is  chartreuse.  The  curtains  are 
white,  striking  a  new  color  note, 
which  increases  in  the  adjoining  din¬ 
ing  room  and  comes  fully  into  its 
own  in  the  bedroom. 


★ 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO 

To  Prevent  Customer  Complaints? 

What  is  the  true  cost  of  complaints, 
and  what  constructive  action  can  be 
taken  to  get  at  the  real  facts  and  pre¬ 
vent  recurrence? 

No  one  has  all  the  answers  yet,  but 
the  report 

STRAINED  CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS 

describes  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  reproduces  in  full 
the  outstanding  Adjustment  Session 
held  during  the  January  Convention. 
This  complete  summary  of  the  talks, 
the  "Information  Please"  question-and- 
answer  period,  and  the  discussion 
which  took  place  at  this  meeting  is 
now  available  from  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group. 

Price  to  NRDGA  Members — 50  cents 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

101  West  31st  Street 

New  York,  New  York  ' 

Please  send  me  copies  of  “Strained  Customer  Relations,”  at  50  cents 

each,  for  which 

Check  is  enclosed. 

Bill  is  to  be  sent. 

Name .  . 

Title  . 

Store  . 

City .  State  . 

(Make  checks  payable  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.) 
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Notions  and  Piece  Goods  Present 
Fertile  Field  for  Good  Promotion 

By  ROBERT  R.  BICKMANN 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau 


^yHE  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.’s  28tli  An- 
^  nual  Convention  focused  atten¬ 
tion  upon  one  of  the  chief  problems 
of  the  retailer  in  1939 — the  need  for 
better  public  relations.  The  conven¬ 
tion  theme,  “Better  Public  Relations 
— Better  Business"  could  not  have 
been  more  timely,  nor  is  there  any 
other  phase  of  present  day  distribu¬ 
tion  which  so  urgently  demands  at¬ 
tention. 

It  is  clear  that,  without  depreciat¬ 
ing  in  any  way  the  importance  of  the 
buying  function  as  such,  we  must 
strive  to  make  our  buyers  more 
^e/Z/w^-conscious.  Such  a  conscious¬ 
ness  is  a  crying  need  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  present  day  department 
store. 

Two  sections  with  which  I  have 
had  close  contact  come  to  mind  in 
this  connection — the  piece  goods  and 
the  notions  departments.  The  evi¬ 
dent  potentialities  of  the  notions  de¬ 
partment  have  come  in  for  more  at¬ 
tention  in  the  past  two  years.  Suc¬ 
cessful  merchants  today  still  hold  to 
the  Ijelief  that  notions  departments 
can  entice  more  potential  trade  to  a 
store  than  any  other  section.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  I  think  it 
can  be  said  without  fear  of  serious 
contradiction  that  notion  items  and 
yard  goods  were  the  genesis  of  the 
small  town  general  store  which  has 
evolved  into  the  department  store  of 
today.  And  the  small  town  general 
store  merchant  will  tell  you  that  his 
heaviest  turnover  is  still  in  the  staple 
and  gadget  type  notion  articles  and 
that  in  many  instances  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  profit  in  each  sale  of 
these  items,  multiplied  by  rapid  turn¬ 
over,  makes  these  items  account  for 
a  major  part  of  his  yearly  profit. 

Notions  Department  a  Leader 

Because  of  the  myriad  types  of 
articles  sold  in  notions  departments 
an  intelligent,  experienced  buying 
job  is  required ;  and  in  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  a  particularly  fine  job 
is  done.  No  better  indication  of  this 
fact  is  needed  than  an  examination 
of  the  records  of  notion  departments 


in  the  larger  volume  stores.  In 
stores  doing  over  $10,000,000  per 
year,  notions  departments  have  the 
second  lowest  markdown  experience ; 
in  stores  doing  $5,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000  notions  departments  show 
the  third  lowest  markdown  experi¬ 
ence,  and  in  stores  doing  $2,000,000 
to  $5,000,000  notions  departments 
show  the  second  largest  markdown 
exjierience.  It  is  evident  that  recom¬ 
mendations  and  suggestions  offered 
notions  buyers  on  “how  to  buy”  have 
l)een  wisely  heeded. 

Surely  a  section  with  such  ix)ssi- 
bilities  deserves  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  consuming  public 
through  an  expertly  handled  promo¬ 
tion  program. 

Piece  Goods  in  the  Doldrums 

In  the  piece  goods  field,  the  story 
is  different.  Here  a  selling-conscious 
attitude  is  the  only  hope  for  bringing 
the  section  out  of  the  doldrums. 
Misdirected  public  relations  in  this 
field,  from  manufacturer  all  the  way 
down  the  line  to  the  retailer,  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  department  to  reach  a 
stage  of  decay  which  is  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable.  The  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment  has  taken  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  presented  to  popularize 
and  publicize  itself.  The  foresight 
and  astute  judgment  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  people  is  commendable;  there 
will  always  be  a  market  for  their 
products. 

Today  a  tremendous  opportunity 
is  presented  to  fabric  manufacturers 
and  retailers  to  resuscitate  the  piece 
goods  departments.  Economic  stress 
experienced  all  over  the  country  in 
the  past  five  or  six  years  has  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  definite  reawakening  of 
interest  in  home  sewing.  WPA 
classes  and  home  economics  depart¬ 
ments  in  all  schools  are  giving  more 
attention  than  ever  before  to  teach¬ 
ing  this  subject.  An  intelligent 
“Better  Public  Relations”  program 
in  this  department  would  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  these  facts  and  acquaint  the 
consumer  with  the  facilities  a  store 
offers  for  making  home  sewing  pos¬ 


sible,  easy,  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Very  little  effort  is  being  expend¬ 
ed  along  this  line.  It  is  a  fact  that 
piece  goods  departments  are  given  as 
little  as  one-tenth  of  the  amount  of 
]>romotional  support  that  ready-to- 
wear  sections  receive.  Yet  in  this 
department  too  the  comparati\ely 
lower  unit  of  sale,  with  an  increased 
turnover,  would  present  a  better  goal 
figure  result  than  that  shown  by 
most  ready-to-wear  departments. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  “selling-consciousness”  must 
be  inculcated  and  fostered  in  buyers. 
Sales  managers,  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity  directors  can  sell  a  store  to  the 
consumer.  But  it  is  the  buyer  who 
knows  the  merchandise  in  stock,  who 
knows  the  present  demand  and 
should  know  the  future  demand,  who 
knows  the  advantages,  conveniences 
and  pleasures  his  merchandise  will 
provide  for  the  consumer.  Why  does 
he  not  bring  these  things  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  attention? 

Sew  and  Save  Week 

The  first  large-scale  effort  to  sup¬ 
port  and  encourage  him  has  been 
made.  The  first  annual  Natitmal 
Sew  and  Save  Week,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Needlecraft  Bureau, 
was  observed  this  year  from  Febru¬ 
ary  18  to  25.  A  survey  is  now  being 
conducted  to  enumerate  the  benefits 
it  provided  for  consumers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  little  too  early  to  have  a 
complete  resume,  but  reports  from 
six  different  states  so  far  indicate 
that  the  project  was  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  so  successful  in  fact  that  plans 
are  being  formulated  now  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  week  to  be  more  inclusive  than 
the  first.  A  complete  report  of  the 
Week  will  be  made  next  month. 

If  it  shows,  as  we  expect  it  will, 
that  the  consumer  needs  only  to 
have  the  possibilities  of  home  sewing 
brought  to  her  attention  to  become 
enthusiastic  about  it,  then  forward- 
looking  piece  goods  buyers  may  take 
their  cue  and  get  to  work  on  their 
own  individual  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams. 
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ECONOMY  OF  HOME  SEWING 
MAKES  THE  HEADUNES 


Home  sewing  made  the  news  on 
a  national  scale  recently  when 
newspajier  stories  and  radio  broad¬ 
casts  carried  the  information  that  if 
a  business  girl  has  time  and  the  in¬ 
clination  to  sew,  she  can  dress 
smartly  and  becomingly  for  $111.68 
a  vear  or  $2.15  a  week.  Prospective 
customers  of  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
this  discovery  in  U.  P.  dispatches, 
in  a  “Women  in  the  News”  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  and  in  a  Lowell  Thomas 
news  broadcast  over  NBC.  They 
will  hear  more  al)out  it  in  various 
syndicated  features  scheduled  for 
coming  weeks. 

The  story  which  aroused  so  much 
interest  was  based  on  a  research 
project  carried  out  by  sewing-class 
students  at  New  York’s  Horace 
Mann  High  School  for  girls.  De¬ 
partment  store  fabric  sections  will 
be  interested  to  hear  what  these 
earnest  young  customers  were  able 
to  find  in  the  way  of  values  at  their 
counters,  and  may  wish  to  experi¬ 
ment  promotionally  with  the  bud¬ 
geted  wardrobe  idea.  (Bamberger’s 
work  along  these  lines,  though  not 
in  so  restricted  a  price  range,  was 
rejxirted  in  these  columns  recently.) 

In  prej)aring  their  budget  the  girls 
haunted  fabric  departments,  figuring 
the  cost  of  material  down  to  the  last 
quarter  of  a  yard. 

They  chose  color  schemes  that 
would  simplify  the  annual  wardrobe 
assembling.  They  budgeted  their 
patterns,  accessories,  even  their 
trimmings.  Their  resulting  ward- 
rolx',  while  not  permitting  an  ex¬ 
travagant  latitude,  nevertheless  cov¬ 
ers  all  essentials  smartly. 

Six  pairs  of  shoes,  a  variety  of 
accessories,  four  hats,  underwear 
and  even  a  bathing  suit  and  slacks 
for  summer  play-time  are  included 
in  the  $111.68.  Nor  does  the  girl 
have  all  work  and  no  play,  for  two 
evening  dresses  are  allowed  in  the 
annual  expenditure. 

How  is  it  done?  By  planning  for 
a  whole  year  and  making  your  own. 
the  Horace  Mann  girls  claim.  In 
that  way  a  girl  can  choose  colors 
that  go  together.  Her  fall  wardrobe 
is  a  good  example.  This  includes  a 
dark  wine  colored  suit,  a  white  pique 
blouse,  a  dusty  pink  blouse,  a  wine 


colored  sweater  and  a  gray  sweater. 
Then  a  gray  and  wine  plaid  skirt  is 
added  that  can  be  worn  with  troth 
sweaters  and  with  the  suit  coat.  The 
white  pique  blouse  is  worn  with  the 
suit  in  the  spring,  and  later  on  in 
the  summer  with  navy  blue  slacks. 

For  “best”  the  business-girl-on-a- 
budget  has  a  black  silk  dress  costing 
$4.42  (three  and  a  half  yards  of  silk 
at  $1.19  a  yard.)  For  work,  she 
has  a  green  wool  and  rayon  dress 
costing  $3.87.  Her  winter  coat  (no 
fur,  because  Horace  Mann  girls 
claim  a  winter  coat  can  be  just  as 
smart  without  it!)  costs  $14.67.  Be¬ 
ing  black  it  goes  with  both  dresses, 
also  the  suit  and  plaid  skirt. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  Easter 
outfit  that  costs,  complete,  $21.13. 
This  includes  navy  reefer  coat, 
$9.92 ;  navy  and  white  rayon  crepe 
jacket  dress,  $2.71 ;  navy  and  white 
hat,  $3.00;  navy  shoes,  $4.00;  navy 
bag,  $1.00;  white  fabric  gloves,  50f^. 

Cotton  plays  a  small  but  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  wardrobe.  An  amus¬ 
ing  cotton  dirndl  (suitable  for  work 
or  play)  costs  just  92^.  A  dotted 
white  organdie  evening  dress  that 
looks  like  a  picture  from  a  fashion 
magazine  comes  to  $4.46,  including 
the  slip! 


Fashion  and  Footwear 

Offering  “complete  costume  co¬ 
ordination,  approved  by  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  fashion  authorities” 
Fashion  and  Footwear  for 
Spring  and  Summer  1939  was 
published  recently  over  the  imprint 
of  the  National  Shoe  Retailers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York. 

There  are  twenty  large  pages  of 
merchandising,  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  pages  of  general 
information.  On  each  page,  one  im¬ 
portant  costume  color  is  featured  to¬ 
gether  with  smart  matching  or  con¬ 
trasting  shoe  colors,  hosiery  colors, 
glove  colors.  All  are  swatched.  In 
addition  the  proper  accessories,  such 
as  gloves  and  bags,  are  sketched. 

National  Shoe  Retailers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  complimented  on  the 
thoroughness  of  the  data  assembled, 
and  the  sure  handling.  The  me¬ 
chanical  job,  moreover,  is  worthy  of 
comment. 


Easter  Ontfit  for  $21.13 


In  planning  a  year’s  wardrobe  for 
the  business  girl  who  makes  her  own 
clothes,  the  students  at  New  York’s 
Horace  Mann  High  School  for  Girls 
allowed  $21.13  for  her  Easter  cos¬ 
tume.  Separately,  the  items  cost: 
printed  rayon  crepe  jacket  dress, 
$2.71;  navy  reefer  coat,  $9.92;  hat, 
$3.00;  shoes,  $4.00;  handbag,  $1.00; 
gloves,  50^. 

The  Horace  Mann  students  were 
extremely  practical  in  their  planning. 
They  remembered  such  important 
details  as  handkerchiefs,  rubbers, 
galoshes,  raincoat,  jewelry.  They 
even  included  a  housecoat  that  could 
be  used  as  a  negligee  in  winter,  and 
as  a  beachcoat  in  summer. 

In  preparing  their  budget  the  stu¬ 
dents  realized  that  every  working 
girl  must  have  some  clothes  to  start 
with.  But  this  meant  working  with 
an  unknown  quantity.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  they  assumed  that  she  had  noth¬ 
ing,  but  that  some  of  the  things  in 
the  wardrolie  would  be  worn  for  two 
years.  This  meant  that  the  cost  of 
the  suit,  the  spring  and  summer 
coats,  the  evening  coat,  etc.,  would 
lie  spread  over  two  years. 
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TWO  BOOKS  ON  TRADE  PRACTICE  LAW 

Reviewed  by  DONAL  G.  MURPHY 


Masquis  of  Queensblrv  Rules 
FOR  Modern  Business  by  I.  E. 
Lambert.  Tbe  Rydal  Press,  Santa 
Fe;  N.  M.;  1937. 

Recently  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  deserving  of  interest 
to  every  business  man  who  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  dangers  modern  busi¬ 
ness  encounters  l^ecause  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  encroachment  of  Federal 
and  state  statutes  on  most  large 
scale  enterprises,  is  this  discussion 
of  unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  Lambert,  who  is  a  long¬ 
standing  member  of  the  Bar  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  begins  this 
work  with  a  survey  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Federal  regulatory  Acts. 

The  first  major  division  of  the 
book  includes  a  discussion  of  trade 
practices  which  are  deemed  unfair 
because  characterized  by  deception, 
bad  faith,  fraud  or  oppression. 

First,  in  discussing  false  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  misbranding  of  ])roducts, 
the  author  gives  a  very  clear  and 
readable  analysis  accompanied  by 
humorous  illustrations  which  slu)uld 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  layman 
in  making  decisions  as  to  what  is 
and  is  not  legal  in  such  advertising. 

It  is,  of  course,  unfortunate  that 
this  book  was  published  before  the 
passing  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  last 
year  and  in  this  respect  this  particu¬ 
lar  chapter  is  not  completely  up  to 
date.  The  principles,  however,  are 
still  the  same  and  Mr.  Lambert’s  ap¬ 
proach  is  such  that  the  business  man 
should  derive  from  this  section  a 
certain  ability  to  gauge  what  the  law 
and  the  courts  mean  when  referring 
to  falsehood  or  unfairness  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  labelling  of  a  product. 

The  next  chapter,  dealing  with 
the  simulation  of  trade  names,  trade 
marks  and  the  products  of  competi¬ 
tors,  has  perhaps  less  of  interest  in 
it  for  the  retailer  than  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  although  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  private  brand  merchan¬ 
dise  many  retailers  will  derive  much 
value  from  this  discussion. 

This  section  of  the  book  also  con¬ 
tains  chapters  on  commercial  brib¬ 
ery,  espionage,  lotteries  and  business 
libel — that  is,  false  and  disparaging 
statements  in  respect  to  competitors. 


their  products  and  their  business. 

The  second  main  section  of  this 
work  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
unfair  practices  which  are  against 
public  policy  because  of  their  tend¬ 
ency  to  hinder  com[)etition  and 
create  monopoly. 

In  these  days  when  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  price  has  l)ecome  such  an 
important  question  to  many  manu¬ 
facturers  and  when  their  attempts  to 
do  so  create  many  pntblems  for  the 
retailer,  Mr.  Lamlx'rt’s  discussion  of 
price  maintenance,  including  the 
effect  of  the  Miller  Tydings  Act  up¬ 
on  this  whole  question,  is  of  lurticu- 
lar  value.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  not  only  attempts  to  point 
out  what  is  illegal  or  imiKtssible,  but 
also  descrilx*s  the  extent  to  which 
business  men  may  go  within  the  law, 
this  chapter  is  particularly  valuable. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Robinson  Batman  Act 
and  its  effect  on  price  discrimination 
although,  as  the  author  admits,  so 
few  decisions  have  come  down  from 
the  Courts  with  respect  to  this  Act 
that  much  of  the  statute  remains  un¬ 
certain  and  unclarified. 

(Jther  chai)ters  in  this  section  deal 
with  “Combinations.”  “Tying  Agree¬ 
ments”  and  “Total  Recpiirements 
Contracts.”  The  last  major  section 
deals  with  the  activtities  of  the 
F.  T.  C.  and  with  the  functioning 
of  the  nation-wide  Better  Business 
Bureaus.  Both  of  these  sections 
should  be  of  interest  to  business  men 
in  that  they  give  a  very  intelligent 
interpretation  of  the  powers  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  these  various  groups. 

Finally,  the  valuable  Appendix 
includes  the  texts  of  all  the  major 
Federal  Acts  under  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the  De- 
l)artment  of  Justice  regulate  busi¬ 
ness.  as  well  as  “typical”  State  Price 
Discrimination  and  State  Fair  Trade 
Acts. 

Altogether  this  book  is  one  which 
we  can  recommend  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  business  man.  It  is  written  in 
clear,  concise  and  non-legal  language 
and  thus  makes  very  easy  reading. 
As  mentioned  before,  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  work  was  published 
before  the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment 
to  the  F.  T.  C.  Act  and  Federal 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 


Nevertheless  there  is  so  much  of 
value  in  this  work  that  it  should 
on  the  lx)ok  shelf  of  every  student 
of  business  problems  in  its  relation 
with  our  Federal  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments. 


Current  Legal  Thought,  January 
1939.  A  Symposium  on  Trade 
Regulation.  Published  by  Cur¬ 
rent  Legal  Thought,  Inc.,  New 
York;  $1.50. 


A  PUBLICATION  which  inay 
be  recommended  to  all  thought¬ 
ful  retailers,  store  counsel  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  retailing. 

This  discussion  is  opened  by  a 
synopsis.  “Practice  Before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission”  written  by 
R.  E.  Freer,  newly  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  that  Commission.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Freer  very  concisely  re¬ 
views  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  practice  before  that  body, 
the  judicial  review  of  its  orders  and 
also  touches  upon  the  Commission’s 
work  in  supervising  trade  practice 
conferences. 

The  titles  of  the  remaining  arti¬ 
cles  in  this  symposium  give  a  good 
idea  of  its  scope  and  of  its  value  to 
the  retailer.  They  are  as  follows: 
“Fair  Trade  Acts  in  Operation”: 
“Fair  Trade  Acts”;  “New  Food  and 
Drug  Legislation”;  “Misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  Business  Status  as  an  Unfair 
Method  of  Competition” ;  “Restric¬ 
tions  on  Motion  Picture  Exhibition 
and  the  Anti-Trust  Laws”;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  “Non-Contracting  Dealers  in 
Interstate  Commerce  Under  the  Mil- 
ler-Tydings  Act.”  The  discussion  of 
the  fair  trade  acts  and  of  food  and 
drug  legislation  should  prove  to  be 
l)articularly  helpful  in  giving  the  re¬ 
tailer  an  understanding  of  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  affected  by  these  new 
statutes. 

This  volume  closes  with  a  series 
of  analyses  of  recent  court  decisions 
within  this  field :  “Brokerage  Al¬ 
lowances  Under  Robinson-Patman 
Act”;  “Issuing  Trading  Stamps  with 
Retail  Sales  Not  a  \'iolation  of 
Pennsylvania  Fair  Trade  Act”;  and 
“  ‘Shredded  Wheat’  Held  Generic 
Term”. 

Altogether  we  feel  that  this  pub¬ 
lication  is  well  worth  reading  by  the 
retailer  as  a  cfmcise  and  not  too  tech¬ 
nical  discussion  of  federal  and  state 
laws  which  definitely  and  directly 
affect  his  business. 
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SALES  PROMOTION 


Television  testing  at  N.B.C.  In  the 
foreground  the  Iconoscope  camera 
picks  up  the  picture  and  starts  it  on  its 
way  through  the  air  to  the  receiving 
set.  Stage  is  brightly  lighted  from 
above  and  from  all  sides.  Microphone 
hangs  overhead  suspended  from  a 
swinging  boom. 


Regional  Television  Offers  Retailers 
a  Vital  New  Advertising  Medium 


By  JOHN  BLACK 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

Suppose,  throuj^h  some  h.  g. 

Wellsian  wizardry,  you  were 
able  to  take  your  entire  store — 
all  its  drama,  merchandise  and  hu¬ 
man  interest — and  transjjort  the 
whole,  department  by  department, 
into  the  private  homes  of  thousands 
of  your  customers  .  .  .  you'd  con¬ 
sider  that  pretty  much  the  milleni- 
um  as  regards  selling  methods, 
wouldn't  you?  Yet,  that  is  not  an 
extreme  picture.  It  is  not  so  far 
afield  from  what  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  you.  in  the  realm  of  regional 
television. 

W  hen  we  study  the  probable 
values  of  television  as  a  sales  medi¬ 
um.  one  of  the  highlights  is  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  retailing.  The  reason  for 
this  is  easy  to  see.  Television  adver¬ 
tising  reverses  the  radio  history. 
W’^here  radio  does  its  biggest  job  in 
national  advertising  and  is  only  of 


secondary  interest  to  the  store,  tele¬ 
vision  because  it  is  presumably  com¬ 
ing  first  in  regional  transmission, 
])romises  to  be  a  quick  natural  for 
the  store,  and  only  secondary  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

Let  us  clarify  the  picture  with  a 
few  facts.  The  radius  of  television 
at  present  is  limited  to  50  miles. 
When  we  consider  the  modern  trend 
to  concentration  of  population  in 
urban  areas  we  will  see  the  vital  im- 
jiortance  of  that  50-mile  spread. 
This  limited  region,  multiplied  by  all 
the  munici])al  districts,  gives  us  an 
impressive  coverage. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that 
if  a  transmitter  were  operating  in 
each  of  96  concentrated  population 
centers  of  this  country,  television 
thus  would  reach  45% — nearly  half 
— of  our  nation’s  population.  The 
sales  value  of  such  a  circulation  is 
self-evident,  .^nd  it  is  equally  evi¬ 
dent  that  retailers  should  begin  con¬ 
centrated  studies  of  the  new  medi¬ 
um  in  all  phases.  Indeed,  already 


some  twenty  stations  are  licensed  to 
broadcast  television  programs. 

The  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
television  gives  us,  one  might  say, 
the  apex  of  all  advertising  media. 
Printed  word  gives  us  sight,  radio 
gives  us  sound.  Television  unites 
both.  Students  have  estimated  that 
television  will  lx;  three  to  ten  times 
more  powerful  than  radio  as  a  sell¬ 
ing  weapon. 

What  products  may  he  sold  by 
television?  It  is  helpful  to  the  retail 
picture  to  glance  over  the  whole 
horizon.  Certain  prospects  come  to 
mind  naturally  as  probable  early 
buyers  of  television  time  (or  should 
we  say  space?)  These  pioneer  ad¬ 
vertisers.  it  is  expected,  will  include ; 
manufacturers  of  television  equip¬ 
ment  ;  various  firms  that  will  utilize 
the  new  medium  for  its  novelty 
value;  and  firms  whose  sales  story 
is  outstandingly  pictorial.  There  are 
no  more  limits  to  what  may  be  sold 
by  television  than  what  may  he  sold 
by  print  or  radio,  yet  it  is  equally 
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^  ^  ^  i  /  /  /  / 

\Tlie  Almanac/ 


9  Your  promotion  can  sparkle 
&  crackle — can  bring  customers 
ooh-ing  &  ah-ing  into  your 
aisles.  It  can  sing  a  sweet  song 
of  prestige  and  quality  and 
values  and  optimism,  if  you’ll 
sprinkle  bright  ideas  liberally 
through  it.  Ideas  such  as  The 
Almanac  gives  you  by  the 
thousands.  Ideas  for  quips  6t 
puns,  compelling  copy,  layouts 
clear  and  direct;  analyses  of  the 
month’s  possibilities — of  special 
days  &  weeks  and  what  you 
can  do  to  capitalize  on  them. 

•  Don’t  —  don’t  —  don’t  have 
promotion  that’s  dull  &  deadly. 
It’s  easier  and  more  productive 
to  have  good  copy,  layouts,  dis¬ 
plays,  sales  talks.  The  Almanac 
gives  you  a  wealth  of  material 
— and  there’s  no  brow-knitting, 
no  file-searching  to  get  it.  It’s 
presented  clearly,  compactly, 
enthusiastically.  You  can  find 

use  it  instantly. 

•  Advertising  Almanac  Services 
are  helping  hundreds  of  stores 
do  a  better,  brighter,  more 
profitable  job  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  They  can  help  you  too. 
Write  today  for  information 
and  for  your  copy  of  “Public 
Relations  for  Retailing.’’ 

Advertising  Almanac  Services 
consist  of  The  Advertising 
Almanac  —  a  monthly  sales 
promotion,  merchandising,  8C 
advertising  planning  guide; 
and  “What’s  Happening  in  the 
Stores  Today” — a  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  sales  promotion,  mer¬ 
chandising,  8i  advertising. 


.\d\  t  Alnianac  Sor\  ices, 

Irwi'fporafed 

John  NKihI',  Publisher 
'JO  h.i't  fsth  Street 
Ne"  'l  ork  Chy 


true  that  certain  lines  lend  them¬ 
selves  with  more  facility  than  others 
to  the  medium.  If  a  product  can  be 
photographed,  then  it  can  be  sold  by 
television;  to  distributing  industries 
such  as  department  stores  television 
offers  splendid  jMDssibilities  for  sight- 
and-sound  dramatization  of  their 
sales  story.  The  cue  for  the  retail 
advertising  executive  on  this  score 
is  to  begin  at  once  to  interpret  his 
merchandise  in  terms  of  television. 
In  other  words,  you’ve  got  to  begin 
sight-and-sound  thinking. 

Advertising  by  Regional  Television 

Here  we  come  to  the  store’s  own 
prospect  as  regards  television.  While 
many  ways  and  means  as  to  tele¬ 
vision  commercials  have  yet  to  l)e 
clarified,  a  few  key  points  may  l)e 
:  taken  as  guides.  Indications  are 
that  most  probably  regional  tele¬ 
vision  will  come  first.  Such  a  de¬ 
velopment  would  mean  obviously 
that  the  medium  at  first  will  be  most 
useful  to  firms  and  industries  whose 
big  job  is  localized  selling.  And  of 
course  the  retail  store  is  a  natural  in 
this  picture.  No  doubt  the  national¬ 
ly  distributed  products,  such  as 
foods,  automotive,  cigarette,  etc., 
will  sell  by  television ;  in  their  case, 
careful  planning  would  be  needed  to 


get  balanced  geographical  and  i)opu- 
lation  coverage.  As  one  possibility, 

I  could  imagine  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  filming  and  recording  their 
productions  and  thus  greatly  cutting 
costs  of  repeated  presentation.  This 
would  be  done  in  much  the  same  way 
as  a  sound  film  is  made.  Indeed,  I 
might  add  that,  the  nearer  we  get 
to  television  advertising,  the  closer 
we  find  sale  technique  touching  on 
that  of  the  modem  movies ;  the  com¬ 
mercial  film  of  today  is  clearly  des¬ 
tined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
television  advertising.  During  the 
last  two  years  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  commercial  films  have  been 
shown  in  television. 

Already  American  retailers  have 
done  much  as  regards  practical  stud¬ 
ies  of  television’s  possibilities.  As  an 
example  let  me  quote  from  a  letter 
I  received  recently  from  W.  H. 
Campbell,  advertising  manager  of 
G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Tex¬ 
tiles,  since  appearance  and  eye  ap¬ 
peal  play  so  big  a  part  in  their  sale, 
are  a  natural  television  prospect. 
Last  year,  as  is  well  known  in  the 
trade.  Fox  did  a  very  successful 
radio  job — a  store-wide  campaign  of 
Crown  Tested  rayon  merchandise. 
Recently  I  asked  Mr.  Campbell  how 
he  would  have  handled  that  job,  if 


Retail  Guide  Revised 


UBLISHED  by  the  National 
Association  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  A  Guide  for  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Selling  is  a  new  and  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  a  book  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1932.  Modestly  the  Bureau 
suggests  that  the  100-page  com¬ 
pendium  “should  be  of  interest  to 
most  retailers.”  But  it  should  be 
considered  as  required  reading  by 
every  retailer,  be  he  store  owner  or 
sales  clerk. 

Designed  to  help  the  merchant 
who  strives  to  tell  the  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling,  the  Guide  con¬ 
solidates  standards  and  recommen¬ 
dations  of  Better  Business  Bureaus. 
The  standards  are  based  on  legal 
decisions,  laws,  rulings  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  etc.  The 
book  is  completely  indexed  and 
cross-indexed.  It  is  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  and  can  be  used  as  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  trade  terms.  Government 
rulings  are  translated  into  language 
intelligible  to  the  layman.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  Federal  Trade  Commission 


cases  is  indicated  and  the  “stipula¬ 
tion”  and  docket  numbers  are  given. 

In  carefully  numbered  paragraphs, 
the  Guide  devotes  several  pages  to 
discussion  of  Comparative  Prices 
and  then  goes  on  to  more  detailed 
comment  on  Materials  and  Material 
Content,  Trade  Names,  Trade 
Marks,  Description,  Statements, 
Substandards  and  Seconds,  Not-On- 
Sale  and  Bait  Advertising,  Range 
of  Size  and  Colors.  The  body  of 
the  book  deals  with  more  than  a 
score  of  merchandise  groups,  as 
Automobiles,  Bedding,  Fabrics, 
Food,  Furniture,  Furs,  and  so  on 
through  Refrigerators,  Rugs,  Tires 
etc. 

“The  sole  purpose  of  the  Guide,” 
its  publishers  state,  “is  to  help  im¬ 
prove  relations  between  retailers  and 
the  public,  to  be  useful  in  winning 
and  holding  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  advertising  and  selling.” 
Unquestionably  it  will  fulfill  that 
purpose. 

W.  W. 
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FiANNifiG  A 


•  EXCLUSIVEI  The  only  service 
perfectly  oltuned  to  NRDGA's 
Promotional  Guide. 


FftOMOTION 


•  EXCLUSIVEI  Merchandised 
thru  the  facilities  of  FOUR  New 
York  Resident  Buying  Offices. 


roll  pRoriTs 


•  EXCLUSIVEI  Released  twice 
monthly  with  complete  cover- 
oge  on  NEW  items  when  they're 
NEWS  I 


IS  A  REAilTV 


•  EXCLUSIVEI  The  only  Promo¬ 
tional  Department  Store  Service 
with  complete  and  correlated 
Sales  Promotian  Helps. 


mmmmrnmtfs 


denonstratioii  of  experimental  television, 
io  models  displayed  hat  styles.  Above,  how 
I  appeared  to  visitors  who  viewed  the 
In-Iration  on  a  television 


•  EXCLUSIVEI  Direct  tie-ins 
with  important,  nationally  pub¬ 
licized  promational  events. 


receiver. 


P£P%  SfOUf 


•  EXCLUSIVEI  Flexibility  and 
interest  in  artwork  hitherto  un¬ 
conceived  in  a  mat  service. 


•  EXCLUSIVE  FOR  YOU  IMME¬ 
DIATELY  if  open  in  your  city. 
Wire  or  write  today. 


SERVICE 


**‘‘*‘lo.  «»• 


SENS  COUPON  NOW 
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away  from  television,  when  it  comes, 
because  you  can’t  finance  a  huge 
musical  show.  Think  of  your  store 
pictorially,  of  your  merchandise  as  a 
picture  and  strive  to  put  your  store’s 
individuality  into  the  program. 

Pictorializing  Your  Store 

Recently,  a  speaker  on  television 
advertising  summed  up  his  sugges¬ 
tions  in  one  recommendation:  go  to 
the  movies!  I  want  to  second  that, 
heartily.  Go  to  the  movies;  analyze 
everything  you  see  in  the  picture, 
every  product,  he  it  dress,  house  fur¬ 
nishings,  sporting  goods ;  think  of  it 
then  as  if  you  were  selling  it.  Study 
your  own  reactions  to  the  pictures 
of  automobiles,  food,  women’s  fash¬ 
ions,  or  men’s  fishing-rods.  Does  the 
picture  show  them  persuasively — 
with  sales  appeal?  If  it  does,  then 
memorize  the  particular  technique  as 
far  as  you  can ;  it  will  be  useful  in 


your  television  advertising.  The 
])oint  to  keep  in  mind  is  this — when 
you  are  at  the  movies  you  are  in  fact 
one  of  the  coming  television  audi¬ 
ence.  The  modern  store’s  merchan¬ 
dise  virtually  spans  the  earth’s  prod¬ 
ucts — thus  your  picture  story  for 
television  is  varied  and  easy  to 
dramatize.  The  relation  between  the 
commercial  movies  and  commercial 
television  constantly  increases  in 
significance.  Recently  in  a  New 
York  theater  I  saw  a  very  fine  tech¬ 
nicolor  picture — a  short ;  it  was 
nothing  as  regards  story;  just 
showed  a  man  and  woman  on  an 
ordinary  round  of  town  errands. 
But  it  was  most  compelling  from  the 
color  viewpoint.  .\t  the  end,  I  sud¬ 
denly  realized  with  surprise  that  it 
was  a  straight  advertisement  for  a 
bank;  and  that  information  came 
just  by  seeing  the  hank  name  in  the 
picture.  That  type  of  short,  I  would 


MACY-ON-THE-JOB 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 

CONSUMERS 

OF  THE  STATE  OF 

VERMONT! 


★ 

WmmoAY.  MATcfa  1*  1939,  wm  g 
rad-letter  dey  m  the  hietory  ci  our 
oei^bor-stAte  to  the  eostward. 

For  on  Wedneeday  •  Senate  Conunittee  of  the 
Vermont  Le(nlature  killed  the  ao-caUed  "Fair 
Trade"  bin. 

The  purpose  of  that  hill  was  to  force  the 
Vennoot  conaumer  to  pay  fixed  retail  prices 
for  coode  price-fixed  by  the  manufacturer  or 
^i^ioleaaler.  Its  underlying  purpose  was  to  raise 
consumer  pricea.  ("Pricc*/ixuid  is  price* 
raiiind.'') 

But  ttie  bin  is  dead.  Price-fixing  is  killed  in 
Vermont  The  consumer  has  confirmed  her 
right  to  pay  urhat  she  pleases  for  goods  she 
needs,  no  matter  where  she  buys  them,  in 
free.  fair,  open  competition. 

Who  kUled  the  biU> 

The  conmantr,  by  making  her  will  unmistak¬ 
ably  plain  to  her  duly-elected  representatives, 
by  vigorous  sui^oit  for  the  opponents  of  price- 
ftxii^  and  bf  vigorous  support  of  bar  anti- 
price-fixing  Govarnoe.  George  D.  Aiken. 

We  congratulate  Vermont.  We  envy  her,  for 
in  New  Yorit  we  have  a  law  like  the  one 
Vermont  just  forbade.  The  New  York  law  ia 

PRICE- FIXING  IS 


called  the  Feld-Crawford  Act  It  is  a  priea- 
fixing  law  It  was  passed  un^  preswre  from 
an  organized  mmonty  of  which  the  consumer 
knew  very  little. 

This  Peld-Crawford  Price-Fixiag  Law  permits 
a  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  to  fix  the  con¬ 
sumer  price  of  his  aiticte  at  any  figure  he 
chooaes,  without  consulting  you. 

It  forbids  selling  to  you  at  less  than  the  fixed 
price  in  any  retail  store  within  New  York  State. 

In  $hori,  thi$  N«w  York  FaJrf-Craw/<^  Frioa- 
Fixing  Law  reifs  you  to  pay  rfie  full  fixed  prieo 
( wtoch  is  onother  toM  on  your  budget)  or  go 
without^-oe  go  to  Varaionr.' 

Many  New  York  consumer-organisations  have 
declared  themaelvcs  opposed  to  price-fixing, 
but  have  not  yet  found  emphatic  means  oi 
telling  their  lawmakers  exactly  how  they  feeU 
The  striking  Vermont  victory  shows  them  the 
way.  Repeal  anil  not  be  easy,  for  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  must  be  expected  from  the  price-fixers 
whose  prices  are  insured  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  But  it  can  be  done,  it  can  be  dona  soon* 
and  Vermont  shows  how  it  can  be  done  I 

★MACY’S 

PRIVATE  TAXINGI 


Alert  Macy’s  published  this  ad  on  Sunday,  March  5, 
commenting  on  the  Vermont  News  of  Wednesday, 
March  1  .  .  .  which  displays  the  appropriate  speed 
for  effective  publicity. 


say,  could  come  close  to  a  television 
jHissihility  for  a  store — certainly  for 
the  early  days  of  the  new  medium, 
(jr.  as  more  concrete  illustration, 
think  of  what  television  could  do 
with  events  as  the  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.  Thanksgiving  Day  parade  in 
New  York. 

Some  Do's  and  Some  Don'ts  in 
Television  Advertising 

Don’t  repeat  the  early  errors  of 
radio,  such  as  too  much  stress  on 
the  sales  note,  bad  taste,  etc.  If  we 
gain  anything  at  all,  we  should  gain 
by  our  mistakes.  One  big  asset  is 
that  we  have  a  definite  i)recedent  to 
follow.  Build  your  television  adver¬ 
tising  to  fit  into  other  media  of  the 
entire  company.  Follow  television 
development  in  all  possible  ways; 
view  shows  at  the  reception  end ;  go 
to  studios,  when  you  can.  and  see  the 
shows  put  on.  The  key  points  seem 
to  grow  as  we  get  into  them.  I  would 
say  too — train  yourself  to  think  of 
your  store  as  a  sight-and-somid  en¬ 
tity.  And  that  includes  everything 
in  the  establishment — ^)'our  execu¬ 
tives,  staff,  workers,  cultural  work 
among  employees,  product,  the 
whole  wide  picture  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise.  All  that  is  a  vast  album  of 
pictures.  It  is  vital  background  for 
television  advertising. 

Remember,  your  possibilities  in 
television  are  far  wider  than  those 
of  industry  as  a  whole.  The  retailer, 
in  truth,  finds  television  coming  at 
him  three  ways ;  he  will  sell  the  sets ; 
he  will  advertise  by  television;  and 
he  will  use  television  displays  in  his 
store  for  their  attention-getting 
value.  Did  we  say  television  is  com¬ 
ing?  That’s  an  understatement. 
Television  is  here — and  actually  in 
use  in  retailing.  Selfridge’s  great 
store  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago 
installed  a  television  studio;  it  has 
featured  a  wide  range  of  prestige 
programs  and  has  greatly  aided  the 
store  by  stimulating  customer  at¬ 
tendance. 

For  the  American  retailer,  then, 
the  cue  is  this :  Start  studying  tele¬ 
vision  at  once,  so  that  you  may  have 
the  backgr(jund  when  television  sta¬ 
tions  begin  to  accept  commercial 
programs.  To  you  in  particular  the 
new  medium  opens  vast  possibilities 
— and  the  stores  that  are  first  to 
make  intelligent  use  of  it  will  Ije 
first  to  profit  by  it.  That  is  self- 
evident. 
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ONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 


Do  High  Markons  Breed 
High  Markdowns  ? 

Controllers'  Congress  survey  discovers  no  evidence  of 
a  cause-and-effect  relation;  but  finds  supporting  evidence 
to  show  that  a  high  markon  accomplishment  with  a  low 
markdown  ratio  is  a  freguent  occurrence. 

By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


OFTEN  in  a  discussion  of  mark¬ 
on  and  markdown  phases  of 
merchandising  the  question  of 
whether  a  high  markon  is  parent  to 
a  high  markdown  is  brought  up. 
That  generally  leads  to  another 
question, — What  is  “high”  in  mark¬ 
on  or  markdowns?  But  if  it  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  “high”  relates  to  a  per¬ 
formance  definitely  above  average  or 
typical,  the  original  question  may  Ik 
approached  more  realistically  than 
otherwise. 

In  an  attempt  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  question  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  made  a  study  of  21  depart¬ 
ments,  using  data  submitted  by 
stores  in  the  “over  10  million  vol¬ 
ume”  class  on  1937  operations.  Con¬ 
clusions  are  not  definite,  one  reason 
being  that  the  number  of  stores  or 
cases  were  few.  Nevertheless,  with 
respect  to  some  departments  the  in¬ 
dications  seem  to  be  that  proper  se¬ 
lection  of  merchandise,  timely  and 
adequate  promotions  or  in  general 
terms  “good  merchandising”,  is  the 
most  important  influence  affecting 
the  markdown  ratio,  not  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  initial  markon. 

Our  investigation  proceeded  along 
the  following  lines: 

We  took  the  markon  figures  for 
the  stores  which  reported  markon 
percentages  considerably  above  the 
typical  shown  for  the  department. 
We  also  set  down  the  markdown 
figures  of  these  identical  stores.  Ob¬ 
taining  in  the  case  of  markons  and 
markdowns,  arithmetical  averages, 
we  compared  results,  particularly  the 
average  markdowns  of  these  “high” 
markon  stores  with  the  typical  mark¬ 


down  experience,  and  with  the  typi¬ 
cal  markdown  ratio  of  the  other 
stores  in  the  same  volume  group. 

The  figures  of  the  individual 
stores  comprising  this  group  with 
markon  percentages  above  “typical” 
are  shown  in  Table  1. 

_ TABLE  1 

DEPT.  11— SILKS,  VELVETS 
.\ND  SYNTHETICS 


1937- 

-Tyi)ical  Markon 

41.4 

1937- 

-Typical  Markdow 

ns  10.2 

Store 

Markon  Markdowns 

No. 

% 

% 

276 

41.8 

6.1 

437 

42.9 

10.2 

84 

43.8 

7.6 

475 

43.9 

25.8 

164 

44.1 

8.7 

368 

44.2 

10.4 

434 

46.0 

14.7 

7)306.7 

7)83.5 

43.8 

11.9 

Here  it  appears  that  of  seven 
stores  having  markons  higher  than 
typical,  markdown  experience  was 
also  higher.  However,  something 
unusual  must  have  taken  place  in 
Store  No.  475,  to  occasion  25.8% 
markdowns.  If  we  were  to  eliminate 
that  store,  the  results  would  show 
average  markon  43.8%  again  but 
markdowns  would  drop  to  9.6%, 
which  is  a  very  favorable  perform¬ 
ance. 

Analyzing  the  data  reix)rted  by  all 
stores  in  this  volume  group,  other 
than  those  rejwrting  high  markon 
for  this  department  (ranging  from 
41.8%  to  46.0%),  it  was  found  that 


the  typical  markon  achievement  was 
only  39.4%  and  the  markdown  ex¬ 
perience  rose  to  11.8%. 

In  other  words,  those  stores  whose 
markon  figures  were  higher  than 
average  had  markdowns  less  than 
average  (after  deleting  the  figures  in 
one  special  case)  and  those  stores 
whose  markon  figures  were  less  than 
average  also  had  poor  markdown 
experience.  This  can  perhaps  best  Ik 
shown  in  table  form,  see  Table  2, 
Group  “A”  stores  are  those  whose 
markon  was  higher  than  typical ; 
Group  “B”  stores,  those  which  ob¬ 
tained  markon  figures  typical  or 
less;  and  “Goal”  stores,  those  whose 
gross  margin  figures  were  better 
than  typical. 


TABLE  2 


DEPT. 

11 

Mark- 

Markon 

down 

% 

Vc 

1937  Typical  Figures 

41.4 

10.2 

Group  “A" 

43.8 

9.6 

Group  “B” 

39.4 

11.8 

Goal  Stores 

43.6 

9.5 

(Goal  figures  on  merchandising  as 
shown  in  the  Controllers’  Congress  re- 
I)orts  are  the  experience — on  the  average 
— in  markon,  markdowns,  stock  shortage, 
workroom  cost  and  cash  discount,  of 
those  stores  which  developed  gross  mar¬ 
gin  ratios,  in  the  uppermost  or  most  fav¬ 
orable  25%  of  all  stores  reporting.  Each 
department's  figures  were  selected  inde¬ 
pendently,  that  is  without  reference  to 
allied  departments  or  to  store-as-a-whole 
lierformance.) 

The  indications  then  are  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  high  markon  fig- 
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ure  together  with  a  favorable  mark¬ 
down  ratio. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of 
the  seven  stores  included  in  the 
group  having  higher  than  typical 
markon,  two  might  be  classed  as 
catering  to  the  “Low",  three  to  the 
“Medium”  and  two  to  the  “High” 
income  groups.  The  data  of  only 
seven  stores  could  be  used,  because 
for  this  comparison  stores  which 
“loaded”  discounts  and  those  which 
for  other  reasons  had  non-compara¬ 
ble  markon  or  markdown  figures 
were  excluded. 

Household  Linens  Department 

The  next  departmental  data  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
above  was  No.  14 — Linens  (House¬ 
hold).  The  results  were  generally 
similar  to  those  found  in  respect  to 
the  stores  contributing  data  to  the 
silk  department.  Taking  the  markon 
figures  above  the  typical  41.4%,  it 
was  found  the  range  was  from  41.7 
to  44.6%,  and  the  average  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  within  this  range  was  42.8%. 
The  markdowns  of  these  stores,  i.e. 
those  within  the  group  averaging 
42.8%  markon,  ranged  from  1.8  to 
7.8%  with  an  average  of  4.0%, 
which  compares  favorably  with 
5.1%,  the  typical  experience  within 
the  volume  class  (over  $10,000,000) 
as  a  whole. 

The  complete  picture  may  be  seen 
in  Table  3.  As  in  the  previous  com¬ 
parison,  Group  “A”  stores  are  those 
which  obtained  markon  figures  above 
“typical” ;  Group  “B”  stores,  those 
which  obtained  markon  figures 
equivalent  to  or  less  than  typical  and 
“Goal”  stores,  those  attaining  gross 
margin  ratios  in  the  uppermost  25% 
division. 

_ TABLE  3 _ 

DEPT.  14— HOUSEHOLD  LINENS 
Mark- 
Markon  down 

%  % 

1937  Typical  Figures  41.4  5.1 

Group  “A”  Stores  42.8  4.0 

Group  “B”  Stores  38.7  5.5 

Goal  Stores  42.9  3.2 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table 
that  those  stores  having  better  than 
average  markon  had  more  favorable 
markdown  experience  and  those  hav¬ 
ing  less  than  typical  markon  ratios 
(Group  “B”)on  the  average  suf¬ 
fered  more  severe  markdown  losses. 


Group  “A”  stores — those  having 
higher  than  typical  markon  figures 
for  this  department — included  one 
“Low”,  five  “Medium”  and  two 
“High”  type  stores. 

Millinery  Department 

The  next  department  analyzed 
was  Millinery — main  store —  which 
showed  rather  similar  results,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  variations  were  not  so 
great  due,  we  suspect,  to  the  nature 
of  the  department,  which  is  usually 
one  with  high  markon  and  fast  turn¬ 
over  characteristics,  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  a  favorable  effect  on  markdown 
ratio.  Grouping  together  those 
stores  which  experienced  higher 
than  typical  markon  percentage, 
ranging  from  47.7  to  48.4%,  it  was 
found  that  this  group  had  mark¬ 
down  losses  averaging  9.2%,  and 
ranging  from  5.6  to  12.1%.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  store  with  highest 
markon,  48.4%,  experienced  lowest 
markdowns,  5.6%. 

Table  4  reveals  several  interesting 
comparisons,  the  groups  being  con¬ 
stituted  as  described  above. 

_ TABLE  4 _ 

DEPT.  34— MILLINERY 

Mark- 
Markon  down 

%  % 

1937  Typical  Figures  47.4  10.0 

Group  “A”  Stores  47.9  9.2 

Group  “B”  Stores  44.5  10.6 

Goal  Stores  47.8  8.0 

Here  it  will  be  noted  the  “Goal” 
group  had  a  more  favorable  mark¬ 
down  experience  than  the  Group 
“A”  stores,  the  explanation  being 
that  the  Goal  group,  having  been  se¬ 
lected  on  the  basis  of  gross  margin, 
did  not  include  one  or  two  stores 
of  Group  “A”  which  despite  high 
markon  ratios,  did  not  obtain  goal 
gross  margins,  probably  because  of 
high  markdowns. 

In  the  group  having  higher  than 
typical  markon  percentages  (Group 
“A”),  there  were  one  “Low”,  three 
“Medium”  and  four  “High”  type 
stores — based  on  clientele  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Glove  Department 

The  conclusion  tended  in  the  same 
direction  but  not  conclusively,  with 
respect  to  the  analysis  of  the  Glove 
Department.  Here  there  were  seven 
stores  which,  because  their  markon 


figures  are  higher  than  typical, 
we  were  able  to  place  in  Group 
“A”.  On  the  average  these  stores 
obtained  43.1%  markon,  the  range 
being  41.4  to  45.2%.  Markdowns 
for  this  group  ranged  from  4.6% 
to  9.1%  with  an  arithmetic  average 
of  7.4%.  In  table  5  we  present  the 
new  data  for  comparison  with 
typical  and  goal  performance. 

The  compositions  of  the  various 
groups  were  based  on  selections  of 
stores  similar  to  that  used  previous¬ 
ly. 

_ TABLE  5 _ 

DEPT,  35— WOMEN’S  &  CHILDREN’S 
GLOVES 


Mark¬ 

Markon 

down 

% 

% 

1937  Typical  Figures 

40.9 

7.2 

Group  “A”  Stores 

43.1 

7.4 

Group  “B”  Stores 

40.0 

8.2 

Goal  Stores 

42.2 

5.7 

Here  we  see  that  while  the  goal 
stores  made  a  relatively  fine  mark¬ 
down  showing,  the  stores  which 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  high 
markon  for  Group  “A”,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  gross  margin  achievement, 
did  not  fare  so  well  as  merely  typi¬ 
cal  stores  with  respect  to  mark- 
downs.  On  the  basis  of  “main¬ 
tained”  markon  (in  this  case  “main¬ 
tained”  being  markon  less  the  cost 
of  markdowns),  the  Group  “A” 
store  results  were  practically  equiva¬ 
lent  to  goal  store  figures. 

Three  “Low”,  three  “Medium” 
and  one  “High”  type  store  composed 
Group  “A”,  those  with  markon  per¬ 
centages  above  typical. 

Another  ix)int  might  be  made — 
the  figures  of  one  certain  “Low” 
type  store  (class  of  trade)  appear 
in  each  of  the  Group  “A”  selections 
for  all  four  departments  analyzed  so 
far. 

Corset  Department 

In  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  De¬ 
partment  data,  there  were  nine 
stores  obtaining  markon  percentages 
above  the  typical  figure  42.6.  The 
markon  figures  of  this  group  ranged 
from  42.8  to  46.5%,  averaging 
44.2%.  Markdown  figures  ranged 
from  1.3  to  13.8%,  averaging  5.5%- 
Excluding  the  one  store  with  the 
13.8  markdown  percentage,  the 
range  would  be  1.3  to  6.7%,  and  the 
average  only  4.5%.  This  lower 
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average  is,  however,  in  excess  of  the 
typical  markdown  experience  4.1%, 
of  the  entire  volume  group  (over  10 
millions  in  total  store  sales). 

In  Table  6,  given  below,  there  are 
other  comparisons. 

TABLE  6 


DEPT.  36— CORSETS  &  BRASSIERES 


Markon 

Mark¬ 

down 

% 

% 

1937  Typical  Figurc.s 

42.6 

4.1 

Group  “.A”  Stores 

44.2 

5.5 

Group  "B”  Stores 

41.7 

3.8 

Goal  Stores 

44.3 

3.2 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  corsets  and 
brassieres,  there  is  some  ground  for 
saying  possibly,  that  high  markon 
leads  to  large  markdowns.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Goal  Stores, — those  having  out¬ 
standing  gross  margin  results, — 
showed  suf)erior  jierformance  with 
respect  to  both  markon  and  mark¬ 
down  results  in  comparison  with 
Group  A  experience.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  have  both  high  markon 
and  low  markdowns  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  as  some  stores  have  demon¬ 
strated,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
somewhat  greater  risk  of  high  mark- 
downs  accompanying  high  markon 
ratios  than  in  the  case  of  the  prior 
departments  analyzed.  A  factor 
which  may  be  disturbing  in  the  case 
of  the  present  analysis  is  the  fact 
that  this  department  is  one  in  which 
the  typical  store  has  small  mark¬ 
down  losses  and  the  whole  range  of 
markdown  figures  is  relatively  nar¬ 
row. 

The  nine  stores  comprising  Group 
“A”  alx)ve,  included  three  “High”, 
five  “Medium”  and  one  “Low”  type 
establishment. 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear 
Department 

In  this  department  there  were 
nine  stores  reporting  useable  mark¬ 
on  figures  above  the  typical  experi¬ 
ence.  which  also  submitted  useable 
markdown  data.  The  markon  range 
of  these  stores,  for  the  present  pur¬ 
pose  called  Group  “A”,  was  from 
36.3  to  39.0%,  and  the  markdown 
of  these  identical  departments 
ranged  from  3.4  to  8.8%.  Singular¬ 
ly,  the  store  obtaining  highest  mark¬ 
on  and  that  obtaining  lowest  (39.0 
and  36.3%)  within  this  group  both 
experienced  only  3.4%  in  mark- 


downs.  The  group  as  a  whole  did 
not  fare  so  well  with  respect  to 
markdowns,  averaging  5.7  against 
4.5%,  the  typical  figure. 

The  data  in  Table  7  reveals  other 
comparisons.  It  appears  in  this  de¬ 
partment  the  stores  pursuing  a 
middle  course  with  respect  to  mark¬ 
on  fare  better  on  markdowns  than 
the  average  of  those  operating  on  a 
high  markon  Ijasis.  The  Goal  stores, 
however,  highest  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  gross  margin,  obtained  best 
results  also  on  markon  and  mark- 
downs. 


TABLE  7 

DEPT.  39  SILK  &  MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR 


.Mark¬ 

Markon 

down 

% 

'/r 

1937  Typical  Figures 

36.2 

4.5 

Group  “.A”  Stores 

37.6 

5.7 

Group  “B”  Stores 

34.6 

4.5 

Goal  Stores 

.37.3 

.3.7 

Of  the  nine  stores  constituting 
Group  “A”,  two  were  “High”,  five 
were  “Medium”  and  two  were 
“Low”  type. 

It  may  be  observed  from  Table  7 
that  markdowns  for  “typical”  per¬ 
formances  were  lower  than  for  the 
average  of  the  high  markon  stores. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  a  few  stores 
having  typical  or  lower  markon  fig¬ 
ures  and  which  had  exceptionally 
low  markdowns.  It  might  be  con¬ 
cluded  therefore  from  this  observa¬ 
tion  alone,  that  low  markon  tended 
to  produce  low  markdowns  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  stores 
classified  as  “goal”  and  which 


achieved  high  gross  margin  ratios, 
had  both  excellent  markons  and  es-  ! 
pecially  low  markdowns  on  the  aver-  j 
age.  I 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  a 
separate  analysis  table  of  each  of  the  i 
other  departments  examined.  The 
data  shown  in  the  accompan\ing  j 

Table  8  is  based  on  the  same  tech¬ 
nique  as  was  employed  with  respect 
to  the  departments  previously  an-  j 
alyzed.  In  each  case  the  Groups  l| 
“A”,  “B”  and  “Goal”  were  consti-  ' 

tilted  as  follows;  “A”,  those  stores 
which  had  markon  figures  above  \ 

typical ;  “B”,  those  reix)rting  mark-  E 
on  equal  to  or  less  than  typical ;  and 
“Goal”,  those  stores  having  gross  i 

margin  results  in  the  uppermost  ' 
twenty-five  percent  of  all  stores  re¬ 
porting  irrespective  of  their  markon  ! 

or  markdown  figures.  Certain  defi¬ 
nite  observations  may  be  made  from 
the  Table  8  with  respect  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  de])artments. 

Dept.  46 — Small  Leather  Goods 

Here  it  may  be  noted  stores  in  j 
Group  “A”  on  the  average  had  a 
favorable  markdown  showing,  al¬ 
though  the  best  performance  on 
markon  and  markdown  was  made 
by  the  goal  stores. 

Dept.  47W — Women’s  Shoes 

One  of  the  Group  “A”  stores  had 
markdowns  of  25.0%  of  sales,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  some  unusual  circum¬ 
stances.  This  caused  the  average 
markdowns  for  this  group  to  mount 
to  12.3%.  Without  this  one  high  | 
e.xperience  the  average  markdowns 
for  Grouj)  “A”  stores  would  have  j 

been  10.7%.  Thus  in  the  case  of  j 

shoes  there  is  but  the  evidence  of 


TABLE  8 

COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  MARKON,  MARKDOWN,  ETC.  (STORES  WITH  AN'i 
SALES  OVER  $10,000,000) 


Dept.  46 
Small  Leather 
Goods 

Dept.  47W 
Women’s  Shoes 

Dept.  55 
Girls’  Wear 

At’kon 

M’kdii 

M'kon  M’kdn 

M’kon  M’kdii 

1937  Typical  Figures  . ^ 

39.1% 

5.6% 

41.6%  9.6% 

37.8%  7.07' 

Group  “.A”  Stores  . 

41.0 

5.3 

43.4  12.3 

39.7  10.: 

Group  “B”  Stores  . 

37.6 

6.3 

40.1  8.7 

36.8  8.6 

Goal  Stores  . 

41.6 

4.7 

42.1  6.5 

39.5  6.V 

Group  “.A”  Markon  Range - 

39.2  to 

42.8 

41.9  to  45.2 

38.7  to  41.0 

Group  “.A”  Markdown  Range . . 

2.9  to 

7.3 

7.1  to  25.0 

5.9  to  196 

Number  of  Stores  Group  .A  by 

type,  High-Medium-Low _ 

4-3- 

_2 

4—4—1 

3—4—1 

I'tii'  I 


[Fun 


to  43.' 
to  28.1 
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the  to  indicate  that  high 

markon  and  high  tnarkdowns  do  not 
necessarily  go  together. 

Ilccause  of  elements  of  loading, 
dejiart mental  combinations  and  other 
reasons,  too  few  comparable  figures 
were  available  for  similar  analyses 
in  the  Apparel  Departments — Coats 
and  Dresses.  In  Department  51, 
Coats  and  Suits,  it  ajipeared  that 
there  was  no  relationship  between 
high  markon  and  high  tnarkdowns, 
but  this  did  prove  true  in  the  case 
of  the  various  dress  departments. 
These  observations,  however,  are 
hardly  of  value  since  there  were  only 
five  or  six  figures  available  in  each 
de]>artment  for  segregation  in 
Croup  “A”. 

Dept.  55 — Girls’  Wear 

In  the  case  of  this  department 
there  were  eight  figures  that  could 
1k‘  jtlaced  in  Group  “A”.  Two  of 
these  had  exceptionally  high  mark- 
downs.  16.9%  and  19.6%  respec¬ 
tively.  These  figures  influenced  the 
average  which  was  accordingly 
higher  than  the  typical  markdown 
experience.  Only  in  the  case  of  the 
goal  stores  is  there  evidence  to  show 
that  high  markon  may  be  obtained 
without  high  tnarkdowns  following. 


Dept.  57 — Aprons,  Housedresses  & 
Uniforms 

The  evidence  here,  gathered  from 
the  figures  of  eight  stores,  points 
rather  definitely  to  the  fact  that  a 
high  markon  accomplishment  may 
be  obtained  without  a  great  sacrifice 
of  this  advantage  through  high 
tnarkdowns.  Note  that  the  stores 
composing  the  goal  group  obtained 
still  lx;tter  results  than  those  in 
Group  “A”  on  both  markon  and 
markdown  ratios. 


Dept.  59 — Furs 

The  vagaries  of  the  weather  may 
l)e  a  great  influence  affecting  mark- 
downs  in  this  department  than  such 
circumstances  as  jKtor  selection, 
competition,  etc.  Note  the  wide 
range  of  markdown  ratios  within 
Group  from  2.2%  to  28.1%, 
and  in  consecpience  of  the  extremely 
high  figure  the  average  was  alxjve 
the  typical  experience.  Without  this 
highest  figure,  hut  including  the 
next  highest,  17.5%,  the  average 
inarkdowns  for  Group  “A”  stores 
would  have  been  9.8%. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only 
one  "high  type”  .store  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  Group  those  having 
higher  markon  figures,  and  two  "low 
type”  stores. 

Dept,  61 — Men's  Glothiiig 

Here  the  evidence  based  on  eight 
store  figures  in  Group  “A”  is  not 
conclusive.  The  goal  stores  fared 
well  both  as  to  markon  and  mark¬ 
down.  The  Group  "A”  stores,  on 
the  average  although  suffering 
higher  inarkdowns  than  goal  stores, 
secured  as  much  "maintained”  mark¬ 
on  as  the  latter  group. 

Dept.  66 — Boys’  Wear 

The  goal  stores  had  especially 
creditable  performance  on  mark- 
downs,  also  but  to  a  less  degree  on 
markon.  The  Group  “A”  stores, 
here,  had  higher  than  average  mark- 
downs.  Thus  in  this  case  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  any  great 
weight  which  might  tend  to  show 
whether  high  inarkdowns  do  or  do 
not  generally  accompany  high  mark¬ 
on  percentages. 

Dept.  73 — Domestic  Floor  Cover¬ 
ings 

The  goal  group  in  this -depart¬ 


Dept.  61 
Men’s 
Clothinf; 

Dept.  66 
Boys’ 

Wear 

Dept.  73 
Domestic 
Floorcoverings 

Dept.  74 
Draperies 
Curtains,  etc. 

Dept.  76  1 

China  &  1 

Glassware 

M'kon  M’kdn 

M’koii  M’kdn 

M’kcni  M’kdn 

M’kon  M'kdn 

M’kon  M’kdn 

39.3%  8.0% 

38.8% 

4.8% 

41.6%  6.1% 

43.5%  5.5% 

46.4% 

8.0% 

42.1  9.9 

40.6 

5.8 

42.5  7.0 

45.6  6.3 

47.8 

7.0 

37.5  7.4 

2nn 

6.8 

40.6  6.5 

41.2  6.4 

44.7 

11.5 

40.0  5.9 

40.2 

4.2 

42.7  5.7 

45.9  5.3 

48.0 

4.9 

40.1  to  47.3 

39.1  to  42.2 

41.9  to  43.2 

43.8  to  47.7 

46.8  to  48.7 

6.4  to  13.7 

3.5  to  9.8 

5.5  to  9.0 

3.1  to  12.8 

2.6  to  15.6 

3—3—2 

2-A- 

-2 

2—3—2 

3—4—2 

3—4—1 

ment  showed  lowest  markdown 
ratios  as  well  as  highest  markon,  in¬ 
dicating  that  those  stores  securing 
most  favorable  gross  margins  con¬ 
stituted  those  having  highest  mark¬ 
on  percentages.  Th^  has  been  true 
with  respect  to  several  other  dejiart- 
ments  analyzed.  In  this  case  it  tends 
to  support  the  idea  that  high  mark¬ 
ons  do  not  foster  high  inarkdowns, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  markdown 
losses  of  the  stores  in  Group  “A” 
on  the  average  exceeded  the  typical 
ma’’kdown  ratios  for  the  de])artment. 

Dept.  74 — Draperies,  Curtains,  etc. 

Here  we  meet  with  results  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  immediately 
preceding  analysis. 

Dept.  76 — China  &  Glassware 

The  evidence  here  is  very  strong¬ 
ly  indicative  of  the  lack  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  high  markon  and  high 
markdown.  Note  first,  that  Group 
"A”  inarkdowns  are  only  7.0% 
compared  with  8.0%  for  the  typical 
store,  despite  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  Group  "A”  stores  suffered  mark- 
downs  of  15.6%  of  sales.  Second, 
observe  that  the  goal  stores,  those 
obtaining  l)est  performance  on  gross 
margin,  also  experienced  the  smaller 
inarkdowns  and  obtained  the  high¬ 
est  markons. 

*  ♦  * 

It  is  of  course  dangerous  to  draw 
conclusions  on  the  basis  of  a  small 
statistical  sample.  Still,  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  the  results  of  this 
survey,  based  on  a  limited  quantity 
of  data,  to  point  in  one  direction 
than  in  another,  especially  on  this 
question  of  high  markon  being  ac¬ 
companied  or  followed  by  high 
inarkdowns.  In  some  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  the  evidence  is  rather  strong 
that  high  markon  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  itself  and  can  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  low  inarkdowns  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  a  good  general  merchan¬ 
dising  job.  Conversely  it  may  be 
said  with  respect  to  these  depart¬ 
ments,  the  evidence  indicates  that 
high  markon  performance  does  not 
of  itself  breed  high  markdowns.  In 
some  few  other  departments  the  evi¬ 
dence  points  in  the  same  direction 
but  is  not  conclusive,  while  in  others 
there  appears  to  be  some  support 
for  the  argument  often  heard,  per¬ 
haps  too  often,  that  high  markon  is 
a  fore-runner  of  high  markdowns. 

Perhaps  the  results  of  this  investi¬ 
gation  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
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lows.  No  evidence  appears  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  high  markons  and  high 
markdowns  have  a  cause  and  effect 
relation,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  supporting  evidence  to  show  that, 
irrespective  of  the  type  of  the  store’s 
clientele,  a  high  markon  accomplish¬ 
ment  together  with  a  low  markdown 
ratio,  far  from  being  an  unusual 
combination,  is  a  rather  frequent 
occurrence.  This  reveals  that  factors 
other  than  the  percentage  of  mark¬ 
on  are  of  at  least  as  much  impor¬ 
tance,  perhaps  more,  in  influencing 


the  extent  of  markdown  losses. 

This  investigation  may  serve  to 
aid  store  executives  who  may  be 
presently  concerned  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  to  raise  markon. 
The  study  is  submitted  merely  as  an 
indication  of  what  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  higher  markon  attain¬ 
ment,  but  it  must  be  added  that  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances  should  be 
given  greater  weight  in  answering 
the  question  of  whether  to  raise 
markon  than  the  results  of  perform¬ 
ances  under  unknown  circumstances. 


N.R.D.G.A.  POSITION  ON  PROPOSED 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

By  HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER 
Chairman,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Social  Security  Committee, 
Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  was  one  of  the  first 
trade  groups  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  comprehensive  social 
security  program,  including  old  age 
security,  sickness  and  disability 
benefits,  mothers’  and  widows’  pen¬ 
sions,  and  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation.  Such  a  resolution  was  un¬ 
animously  adopted  in  1935  at  the 
January  convention,  which  of  course, 
was  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act.  The  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  through 
its  committees  on  Social  Security 
and  its  staff,  has  always  endeavored 
to  keep  itself  informed  on  major  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  field. 

At  present,  it  wishes  to  express 
its  views  on  the  following: 

I.  The  McCormack  Bill  H.R.  6. 

II.  The  Vandenberg  Bill  S.  156. 

III.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  and 
those  of  the  Social  Security 
Advisory  Council. 

Addressing  ourselves  to  the  two 
specific  legislative  proposals,  we  de¬ 
sire  to  go  on  record  as  follows : 

A.  Proposed  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act, 
Title  IX,  as  incorporated  in 
H.  R.  6. 

Our  association  is  in  favor  of  Bill 
H.  R.  6  which  would  conform  the 
tax  base  in  Title  IX  of  the  Federal 
Act  to  that  in  Title  VIII  (the  first 
$3,000  of  annual  wages).  The  effect 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  bring 


We  are  presenting  the  ac¬ 
companying  brief  as  our  So¬ 
cial  Security  Bulletin  No.  49, 
because  of  its  importance.  It 
was  submitted  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee 
by  Mr.  Kuechenmeister  on 
March  7,  and  constitutes  an 
expression  of  the  association’s 
position  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act.  Members 
should  be  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sections  referring 
to  the  two  Bills  that  are  be¬ 
fore  Congress  —  the  McCor¬ 
mack  Bill  H.  R.  6  and  the 
V  andenberg  Bill  S.  156.  After 
studying  the  contents  of  the 
paragraphs  that  follow,  we 
suggest  that  you  send  your 
own  opinions  to  your  Con¬ 
gressional  representatives. 


about  a  desirable  and  much  needed 
simplification  of  reporting  and  re¬ 
cording  in  connection  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  social  security  taxes 
and  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
taxes  occasioned  by  this  amendment, 
if  states  follow  similar  procedure, 
would  have  no  serious  effect  upon 
the  size  of  the  state  unemployment 
benefit  funds. 

Other  reasons  which  lead  to  favor 
the  amendment  are: 

1.  The  last  Congress,  in  enacting 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Act,  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  limiting 


the  payroll  on  which  the  payroll 
tax  under  that  Act  would  apply. 

2.  The  Social  Security  Board  is  in 
favor  of  a  similar  change  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  their  report : 

“The  Board  recommends  that 
the  Federal  payroll  tax  in  con¬ 
nection  with  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  be  limited  to  the  first 
$3,000  of  annual  wages,  if  that 
maximum  is  retained  in  the  old- 
age  insurance  tax  provisions. 
Though  the  Board  recognizes 
that  such  a  limitation  would  re¬ 
duce  revenue  somewhat,  it  U’- 
lieves  that  this  disadvantage 
would  l)c  counter-balanced  by  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from 
making  the  Federal  tax  provi¬ 
sions  identical  for  Ixith  pro¬ 
grams.” 

B.  Proposed  Amendment  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Act,  Title 
VIII,  as  incorporated  in  S.  156. 

Our  association  favors  the  pro¬ 
posals  included  in  Bill  S.  156  which 
would  delay  the  increase  in  the  taxes 
levied  on  both  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  under  Title  VIII,  and  which 
are  now  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
January  1,  1940. 

In  view  of  existing  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  heavy  tax  load  which 
business,  workers,  and  the  public 
are  currently  bearing,  the  present 
tax  rate  of  1  %  each  on  employer  and 
employee  should  be  continued,  pend¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  study  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  proposed  amendment. 

In  general,  our  association  is  in 
favor  of  establishing  the  Old-age 
Pension  System  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  with  a  relatively  small  reserve 
to  meet  possible  contingencies.  We 
believe  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would 
be  in  the  direction  of  such  a  plan 
of  financing. 

C.  Recommendations  for  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
to  which  tve  agree. 

1.  Old-age  Insurance. 

a.  Starting  monthly  benefits  in 
1940.  Our  association  sup¬ 
ports  the  idea  of  advancing 
the  date  for  commencing 
monthly  payments  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1940. 

b.  Increasing  Benefits  Payable 
in  Early  Years.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board  for  increased 
payments  in  the  early  years 
by  means  of  supplementary 
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These  short-cuts 
will  save  time  in 
our  office” 


SEND  FOR 
THIS 

BOOKLET  ! 


concerned  with 
the  problem  of 
conserving  clerical  hours,  this  new 
booklet  contains  mony  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  for  readjusting  office  rou¬ 
tine.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 


Here’s  the  first  step  toward  meeting  the 


Survey  the  work  on  each  desk 


to  determine  whether  your 


present  routine  handicaps  your 


Look  for  the  “Bottlenecks'' 

If  any  department  or  individual  is  obliged  to  be 
inactive  when  work  “clogs"  at  some  other  point, 
the  cause  of  the  bottleneck  should  be  discovered. 
A  slight  change  in  equipment  or  routine  may 
insure  a  more  even  flow  of  work. 


Look  for  Unnecessary  Duplications 

Duplication  of  media  or  records  in  a  separate 
operation  takes  time  and  creates  the  possibility  of 
errors.  If  unproductive  intermediate  steps  are 
required  to  fit  your  work  to  your  present  machines 
or  system,  investigate  "direct-to-final-results" 
methods. 


Look  for  the  ''Peaks'' 

If  sales,  purchases,  costs,  and  other  figures  are 
merely  recorded  from  day  to  day,  peaks  arise 
when  employees  must  rehandle  the  figures  to 
write  customers’  statements,  take  a  trial  balance, 
analyze  accounts,  or  complete  statistical  reports. 
Newer  methods  make  it  possible  to  iron  out  the 
peaks  by  eliminating  costly  rehandling  of  figures. 


Look  for  Needless  Operations 

Studying  the  work  at  each  desk  may  reveal  how 
a  few  simple  short-cuts  would  save  thousands  of 
needless  operations  on  your  figuring,  accounting, 
form-writing,  and  statistical  work. 


There  is  an  easier,  simpler  way  to  handle  almost  any  job.  Let  Burroughs  help  you 
find  it  with  a  desk-to-desk  analysis.  Telephone  the  locol  Burroughs  office  today. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
•61U  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Burroughs 
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I)enefits  to  aged  wives  and  by 
use  of  an  average  wage  for¬ 
mula,  meets  with  our  ap¬ 
proval  provided  it  can  l)e  ac¬ 
complished  without  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  eventual  cost  of 
the  program  as  contemplated 
under  the  1935  Act,  and  pro¬ 
vided  further,  that  the  dis- 
hursements  to  be  made  under 
this  proposal  <lo  not  require 
an  increase  in  the  present  tax 
rate  prior  to  1944. 

W'e  readily  agree  that  no 
change  should  l)e  made  with 
respect  to  the  lienefits  payable 
to  unmarried  annuitants  that 
would  decrease  such  benefits 
l)elow  the  amounts  which 
such  single  annuitants  could 
purchase  from  an  insurance 
company  with  their  own  con¬ 
tributions. 

c.  Benefits  for  Orphans  and 
W idows.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Hoard  and  the 
Council  as  to  the  expansion 
of  the  system  to  provide  for 
survivorship  benefits  has  our 
endorsement  as  to  principle. 
There  may,  however,  be  cases 
of  dependency  other  than 
widows  and  orphans,  and  we 
favor  a  continuation  of  the 
l)resent  death  benefit  prf)vi- 
sions  in  cases  where  circum¬ 
stances  would  not  dictate  the 
])ayment  of  the  si)ecific  sur¬ 
vivorship  benefits  tu  be  incor- 
lK)rated  in  the  Act. 

d.  Disability  Insurance,  Ulti¬ 
mately  it  may  I)e  desirable  to 
extend  the  system  to  take 
care  of  those  who  become 
permanently  totally  disabled 
through  causes  not  otherwise 
l)roviding  compensation.  In 
its  resolution  adoj)ted  in 
January  1935,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
said  the  following  with  re¬ 
gard  to  disability  insurance : 
“The  losses  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  community  from 
sickness  and  disability,  are  in 
the  aggregate  very  large.  No 
plan  for  economic  security 
can  in  the  long  run  ignore 
these  losses.” 

In  view  of  the  present 
limited  experience  in  this 
country  as  to  the  cost  of  such 
a  program  and  further,  be¬ 


cause  of  the  administrative 
difficulties  involved,  we  urge 
that  it  should  not  l)e  at¬ 
tempted  until  later. 

e.  Extending  the  Old-Age  Cov¬ 
erage.  We  favor  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  old-age  coverage  by  a 
gradual  jirocess  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  administrative 
problems  involved. 

f.  Alloiving  Benefit  Credits  for 
W ages  Earned  After  65.  The 
suggestion  to  allow  workers 
to  remain  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment  after  reaching  the  age 
65  so  as  to  qualify  for  larger 
benefits,  should  be  favorably 
acted  upon. 

g.  Financing.  We  favor  the 
suggestion  of  the  Advisory 
Council  relative  to  handling 
the  receipts  of  taxes  and  for 
old-age  insurance  and  other 
related  income  in  a  trust  fund 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
payment  of  benefits  under  the 
program  and  to  the  necessary 
costs  of  administration. 

h.  Administrative  Changes. 

(1)  The  Social  Security 
Hoard  recommends  at 
the  time  of  wage  pay¬ 
ment.  a  statement  which 
the  employee  may  retain, 
showing  the  amount  of 
taxes  deducted  from  his 
wages.  On  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  this  statement 
is  a  receipt,  we  approve 
of  the  requirement. 

(2)  We  heartily  approve  of 
the  recommendation  of 
the  Hoard  for  the  “ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  wages  of  all  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  emi)loyee  under  a 
plan  or  system  providing 
for  retirement  benefits, 
dismissal  wages,  disa¬ 
bility  l)enefits.  and  medi¬ 
cal  and  hospital  ex¬ 
penses.” 

D.  Recommendation  for  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Which  We  Disagree. 

1.  Financing. 

a.  We  are  opjxjsed  at  this  time 
to  further  participation  of  the 
Government  in  the  financing 


of  the  insurance  system  as 
recommended  by  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Council.  Present  reserve 
accumulations,  with  addition¬ 
al  taxes  current  received 
would,  it  seems  to  us.  provide 
enough  funds  for  the  dis¬ 
bursements  required  in  the 
early  years.  A  study  based 
on  more  complete  knowledge 
as  to  costs  and  exjx*riencc, 
should  l)e  the  basis  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  future  tax  pro¬ 
gram. 

I.  Recommendation  No.  9  of  the 
Hoard,  provides  that  findings  of 
fact  and  decisions  of  the  Hoard 
in  the  allowances  of  claims,  shall 
l)e  final  and  conclusive.  We  ob¬ 
ject  on  the  ground  that  although 
such  a  provision  may  appear 
sound,  due  to  administrative  re¬ 
quirements.  it  departs  from  the 
principle  of  democracy  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  right  of  court  appeal  to 
claimants. 

F.  Recommendations  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  Amend¬ 
ments  to  Title  IX  Relating  to 
Unem ployment  Com pensation. 

1.  Employer  s  Tax  and  Reporting 
Procedure.  We  heartily  approve 
the  suggestion  that  the  Federal 
tax  ])rovision  for  iinenqjloyment 
compensation  and  for  old-age  in¬ 
surance  be  combined  so  as  to  re- 
(luire  only  one  report  instead  of 
two.  Trade  and  industry  will 
welcome  any  measure  which  will 


Social  Security  Ruling 

.S.  S.  T.  352 — Separation  Date 
on  Form  SS-la: 

Treasury  ruling  recently 
issued,  holds  that  where  an 
employee  has  Ixen  released 
l)ut  continues  to  receive  dis¬ 
missal  i)ay  for  some  time  there¬ 
after.  the  “day  upon  which 
such  employee  left” — the  ac¬ 
tual  separation  date — is  re¬ 
quired  to  l)e  entered  as  “Item 
I  20”  on  return  SS-la,  under 
Title  \TII  of  the  Federal  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act. 

Since  dismissal  pay  is  tax¬ 
able,  on  subsequent  returns 
which  include  pay  of  previous¬ 
ly  separated  employees,  the 
day  of  actual  dismissal  or  re¬ 
signation  should  l)e  noted. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


PREMIUM  WRITINGS  —  Net  premium  writings 
during  1938  totaled  $40,587,541,  as  compared  with  $41,- 
234,762  in  1937,  the  decrease  of  1.6  per  cent  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  Company’s 
premium  income  is  based  on  industrial  payrolls  which 
declined  sharply  as  a  result  of  the  recession. 

Automobile  insurance  premiums  totaled  $11,591,345,  an 
increase  of  $803,605  over  1937;  and  General  Liability 
and  Miscellaneous  Casualty  premiums  totaled  $4,- 
756,819,  an  increase  of  $419,669. 

LOSSES  and  EXPENSES  including  taxes,  required 
76.57  per  cent  of  earned  premiums  in  1938,  77.22  per 
cent  in  1937,  and  79.28  per  cent  in  1936;  and  an  average 
of  78.84  per  cent  during  the  past  ten  years. 

DIVIDENDS  paid  and  due  policyholders  on  policies 
terminated  during  the  year  totaled  $7,951,612  and 
since  organization  in  1912,  $68,037,873. 

ASSETS  on  December  31,  1938  totaled  $63,670,721,  a 
gain  during  the  year  of  $8,511,190. 

SURPLUS  —  After  providing  for  all  Losses  and  Ex¬ 
penses,  Dividends  to  policyholders.  Special  Reserves 
for  Dividends  on  Unexpired  Policies  and  Investment 
Fluctuations  and  Other  Contingencies,  the  General 
Surplus  on  December  31,  1938,  including  the  Guaranty 
Fund  of  $200,000,  was  $9,378,078,  an  increase  of 
$1,204,742.  _ 

Liberty  Mutual  underwrites  its  business  with  care  and 
works  closely  with  policyholders  to  prevent  losses;  and 
controls  expenses  by  dealing  directly  with  policyholder  s 
and  by  operating  under  an  effective  budget  plan.  The 
result  has  been  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  substantial 
excess  of  income  over  outgo;  to  record  a  steady  increase 
in  assets;  and  to  provide  insurance  at  cost  to  policy¬ 
holders. 


S.  BRUCE  BLACK 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


DECEMKEK  31,  1938 


Assets 

Investments* 

Home  Office  Building 
Cash  in  Offices,  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies 

Premiums  in  Course  of  Collection  ( Net) 
None  over  90  days  due 
Interest  Accrued  and  Reinsurance  Re¬ 
coverable 

Total  Admitted  Assets 


Reserves  for; 
Losses 


Liabilities 


Unearned  Premiums 


$42,834,603.33 

2,205,529.76 


14,919,112.53 


3,399,121.23 


$63,670,721.40 


$34,367,407.00 

9.987,707.00 

864,108.66 


Dividends  on  Expired  Policies  864,108.66 

Expenses.  T axes  and  Sundry  Accounts 

Payable  1.723.420.43 

Reserve  for  Dividends  on  Unexpired 

Policies  4,450,000.00 

Reserve  for  Investment  Fluctuations 

and  Other  Contingencies  .  2,900,000.00 

General  Surplus  (Includes  Guaranty 

Fund  of  $200,000.00)  9,378,078.31 

Total  Liabilities,  Reserves  and  Surplus  $o3, 670, 721.40 


4,450,000.00 


2,900,000.00 


9,378,078.31 


*  'fionds  which  qunHi'y  for  amorhzattoa  under  Insurance  Depart- 
mertf  re^u/a/fon>  are  valueti  on  an  amortized  basis,  and  all  other 
bonds  and  all  stocks  are  at  December  31,  1938  market  quotations. 
Home  Offic#*  Building  is  at  cost,  less  depreciation  of  $36,031.24. 

Securities  carried  at  $2.896. 456. 43  in  the  above  statement  are 
deposited  as  require  /  by  tftw. 


LI  BERTYira  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE^=^COMPANY 


Home  Office:  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston 

Branch  offices  in  77  Principal  Cities  front  Coast  to  Coast 
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reduce  the  burden  of  preparing 
reports  and  returns. 

However,  we  suggest  that 
study  be  given  to  a  program 
under  which  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  taxes  will  be  collected 
and  administered  by  each  state 
subject,  however,  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  Federal  control 
to  secure  equity  between  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  and  to  provide  full 
and  adequate  protection  to  work¬ 
ers.  We  believe  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  adds  to  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  complicates  opera¬ 
tion. 

2.  Extension  of  Coverage.  We  sug¬ 
gest  the  extension  of  coverage 
to  employers  of  one  or  more  by 
a  very  gradual  process  which  will 
consider  the  tremendous  admin¬ 
istrative  problems  to  be  met.  We 
believe  most  states  are  unable  at 
this  time  to  assume  much  addi¬ 
tional  administrative  work. 

As  to  the  Board’s  recommen¬ 
dation  for  limiting  the  payroll 
tax  to  the  first  $3,000  of  annual 
wages,  we  repeat  our  approval 
as  expressed  earlier  in  relation 
to  the  McCormack  Bill,  H.  R.  6. 

3.  State  Personnel.  We  readily 
support  the  Board’s  recommen¬ 
dation  to  improve  the  personnel 
and  personnel  practices  and  to 
establish  a  merit  system  in  the 
state  employment  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  administrative  agencies. 

4.  Unification  of  Unemployment 
Compensation,  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Service.  This  suggestion  is 
to  be  commended  and  deserves 
wholehearted  support. 

5.  Other  Administrative  Changes. 
We  favor  that  Congress  increase 
the  appropriation  to  the  Board 
to  cover  necessary  administrative 
costs.  However,  we  believe  much 
of  the  present  expense  can  be 
avoided  by  simplification  of  the 
benefit  structure  of  many  state 
laws,  and  we  urge  that  state 
legislatures  be  encouraged  to 
pass  the  necessary  amendments. 

6.  We  expressly  urge  the  adoption 
of  recommendation  No.  3  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  which  has 
to  do  with  changing  the  base  of 
the  payroll  tax  from  wages  pay¬ 
able  to  wages  paid,  thus  unifying 
the  payroll  base  in  Titles  VIII 
and  IX. 

7.  As  to  recommendation  No.  11, 


of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
dealing  with  clarification  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  so-called 
merit  rating  or  experience  rat¬ 
ing,  we  approve  if  such  clarifica¬ 
tion  does  not  in  any  way  mean 
restriction  or  elimination  of  merit 
or  experience  rating.  We  suggest 
that  clarification  and  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Ijenefit  structure  of 
many  state  laws  is  a  prerequisite 
to  effective  experience  rating  as 
well  as  to  prompt  and  accurate 
payment  of  benefits  to  workers. 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  in  its  resolution  of 
January,  1935,  went  on  record  as 
to  merit  or  experience  rating  as 
follows : 

“In  the  initial  stages,  the  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  and  establishments 
should  l)e  at  the  same  basic  rate. 


As  soon  as  experience  with  the 
incidence  of  unemployment  is 
built  up,  provision  should  be 
made  whereby  differential  rates 
can  be  established.  This  would 
be  an  inducement  to  employers  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity  and  initi¬ 
ative  in  stabilizing  employment, 
and  would  discourage  them  from 
throwing  workers  upon  the  un¬ 
employment  fund  as  a  measure 
of  labor  economy.” 

8.  We  urge  that  provision  be  made 
so  that  the  tax  return  and  the 
tax  in  connection  with  Title  IX 
may  be  filed  and  paid  within  two 
months  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year,  instead  of  within 
one  month  as  at  present.  The 
current  provision,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  time  allowed  for 
preparation  and  filing  of  the  re¬ 
turn,  works  a  hardship  on  many 
employers. 


Rulings  and  Decisions 


Federal  Income  Tax 

ALUE  of  improvements  to 
property  made  by  lessee  are  not 
income  to  lessor. 

A  ruling  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  December  declared 
that  there  was  no  income  to  a  tax¬ 
payer  during  the  term  of  a  lease  to 
a  tenant  to  the  extent  of  the  depre¬ 
ciated  value,  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
of  improvements  made  by  the  tenant 
and  which  would  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  lessor. 

This  decision  is  worthy  of  special 
study  since  it  may  have  a  bearing 
on  tax  questions  growing  out  of 
leased  department  arrangements  in 
which  the  department  operator  in¬ 
stalls  fixtures  such  as  are  used  in 
Beauty  Parlors,  Optical  Depart¬ 
ments,  etc.,  and  which,  by  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  become  the  property  of 
the  store  when  lease  is  terminated. 

Consent  Dividends  Credit 

The  consent  dividends  credit,  a 
new  feature  of  the  1938  Revenue 
Act,  related  to  the  tax  on  undistri¬ 
buted  income,  is  allowable  to  a  cor¬ 
poration  which  files  with  its  return 
signed  consents  of  shareholders,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  corporation’s  tax¬ 
able  year,  of  any  class  of  consent 
stock,  and  where  such  consents  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  shareholders  agree  to 
include  as  a  taxable  dividend  in  their 
returns,  the  amount  of  the  consent 
dividend. 

The  Treasury  Department’s  rul¬ 


ing  is  that  such  consents  may  be 
executed  by  the  shareholders  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  due  date  of  the 
corporation’s  tax  return  for  the  tax¬ 
able  year  for  which  the  consent 
dividends  credit  is  claimed. 

Bad  Debt  Recoveries 

Another  recent  ruling  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  relates  to 
bad  debt  recoveries.  Where  a  bad 
debt  previously  deducted  for  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  purposes  is  later  re¬ 
covered,  such  recovery  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  taxable  income  where  the 
deduction  in  the  prior  year  did  not 
result  in  a  reduction  of  tax  liability. 
It  will  be  assumed  that  all  other  de¬ 
ductions  from  gross  income  first  ap¬ 
ply  in  the  reduction  of  taxable  in¬ 
come.  If,  thereafter,  the  deduction 
of  a  bad  debt  acts  to  reduce  tax 
liability,  the  subsequent  recovery  of 
the  bad  debt  will  be  deemed  to  be 
a  return  of  capital  rather  than  in¬ 
come,  up  to  the  amount  of  the  prior 
reduction  in  tax  liability. 

For  example,  a  taxpayer  has  a 
gross  income  of  $50,000  a  bad  debt 
reduction  of  $5,000,  and  other  de¬ 
ductions  of  ^8,000.  It  would  be 
considered  that  only  $2,000  of  the 
bad  debt  ($50,000  less  $^,000) 
operated  to  reduce  tax  liability. 
Thus,  if  $3000  is  recovered,  that 
amount  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  re¬ 
placement  of  capital.  If  more  than 
$3,000  is  recovered  the  excess  will 
be  treated  as  gross  income. 
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Recipe  for  a  Wonderful  Vacation . . . 

9 

TAKE  AN  OVERSIZE  PORTION  OF  PLEASURE 

And  where  better  to  find  it  than  on  the  sun-1  )athed  shores  of  California,  in  and 
near  busy,  progressive  San  Francisco. 

There  you’ll  find  that  magical  creation  of  1939  genius — the  Golden  Gate  Exposition 
on  Treasure  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Worth  at  least  3,000  miles  of  travel 
to  anyone  (particularly  in  view  of  the  special  low  rates  now  offered  by  the  railroads 
from  all  parts  of  the  country). 

ADD  A  HEAPING  DOSE  OF  PROFIT 

The  profit  you’ll  get  in  ideas  and  a  refreshing  new  slant  on  your  job  at  the  first 
national  convention  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  on  the  Pacific  Coast — to  l)e  held 
jointly  in  June  with  sessions  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 

A  dozen  well-planned  meetings,  with  eminent  speakers  and  discussion  leaders,  as 
up  to  the  minute  in  their  approach  to  retailing’s  current  problems  as  the  Treasure 
Island  architecture  is  to  the  spirit  of  1939,  have  been  planned  for  your  benefit. 

Emphasis  not  only  on  control  and  merchandising  phases,  but  also  on  smaller  store 
issues  and  problems  of  operation  planning  and  getting  more  sales. 

MIX  THESE  INGREDIENTS  WELL 

Allow  them  to  simmer  gently  in  pure  California  sun,  where  you  can  learn  and  play 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 


RESULT 

A  glorious  vacation  that  will  be  stimulating,  restful  and  productive  to  your  store. 

Don't  wait  another  day  to  plan  to  be  at  the 

20th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
N.R.D.G.A.  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

to  be  held  jointly  with  the 

14th  MID-YEAR  CONVENTION  of  the  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

HOTEL  FAIRMONT  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

June  26>27-28 
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CREDIT 


MANAGEMENT 


How  One  Store  Increased  Collections 
Over  10%  in  a  Period  of  Three  Years 

By  CHARLES  D.  SEAMAN 

Credit  Manager,  Almy,  Bigelow  &  Washburn,  Inc.,  Salem,  Mass. 


At  the  beginning  of  1935  I  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creasing  collections  that  were 
then  below  30%.  After  a  careful 
study  of  the  accounts  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  they  could  be  divided 
into  three  groups.  First,  those  who 
paid  weekly  on  account,  having  ab¬ 
solutely  no  regard  for  terms  and 
taking  usually  four,  five  and  six 
months  to  settle  and  in  some  cases 
even  longer;  second,  those  who  paid 
on  account  once  a  month  and  settled 
perhaps  in  full  every  four  to  five 
months;  third,  those  who  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  terms. 

The  first  two  were  my  big  prob¬ 
lem.  The  first  classification  of  slow 
accounts  were  those  who  paid  week¬ 
ly.  I  found  in  most  cases  they 
shouldn’t  have  been  granted  credit 
on  an  open  thirty  day  basis,  but 
should  have  had  either  a  limited  ac¬ 
count  in  accordance  with  their  in¬ 
come  and  ability  to  pay  or  they 
should  have  had  a  budget  account. 

The  second  group,  while  a  little 
better,  needed  education  as  to  an 
observance  of  terms.  I  always  made 
it  a  point  to  ascertain  when  talking 
to  these  customers  why  they  didn't 
pay  more  promptly.  Invariably  they 
replied  that  although  they  knew  our 
terms  were  thirty  days,  the  Credit 
Department  seldom  questioned  a 
partial  payment  or  any  irregulari¬ 
ties  and  they  naturally  felt  the  pay¬ 
ments  they  had  made  were  satisfac- 
tor)’.  By  a  consistent  follow-up 
through  letters  and  personal  con¬ 
tacts,  there  gradually  came  an  ap¬ 
parent  betterment. 

It  was  with  the  first  class,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  experimented  the  most 
as  I  felt  that  this  was  a  serious  con¬ 
dition  that  had  to  be  adjusted. 

After  analyzing  and  talking  to 
hundreds  of  customers,  I  became 
convinced  that  weekly  payments 
were  the  only  solution  and  that  the 


majority  would  make  regular  if 
small  payments;  therefore,  I  started 
gradually  to  sell  these  customers  the 
idea  of  a  Budget  Payment  Plan — 
that  is,  to  show  them  that  they  were 
jeopardizing  their  credit  through  a 
slow  payment  record  and  that  they 
were  usually  in  debt  for  more  than 
they  could  conveniently  pay  in  a 
month.  In  other  words.  I  arranged 
with  them  to  liquidate  their  past  due 
accounts  on  a  weekly  basis  and  the 
payments  were  to  be  in  line  with 
their  weekly  income.  In  addition  to 
this,  I  sold  them  on  the  idea  of  not 
using  their  account  until  the  old  bal¬ 
ance  was  paid  in  full,  then  to  start 
over  fresh  using  our  regular  Budget 
Plan  Payment. 

I  also  added  a  small  carrying 
charge,  because  it  seemed  only  fair 
to  the  management  that  this  should 
be  obtained.  This  carrying  charge 
was  Imsed  on  units  of  $10.  Fifty 
cents  was  added  for  a  $10  account, 
$1  for  a  $20  account,  etc.,  etc.  With 
but  few  exceptions  there  were  no 
((bjections  when  the  carrying  charge 
was  added. 

■"Well  Opened  Is  Half  Collected” 

In  taking  an  application  for  cred¬ 
it.  we  first  of  all  assure  the  customer 
c»f  privacy ;  secondly,  we  inquire 
closely  as  possible  into  their  income, 
whether  it  is  received  on  a  weekly 
or  monthly  basis.  We  also  place 
l)articular  emphasis  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  have  an  additional  in¬ 
come  in  the  family.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  a  very  important  factor  and 
materially  affects  their  ability  to  pay 
and  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  thirdly,  we  try  to  ascertain 
if  our  applicant  has  a  bank  refer¬ 
ence  and  if  so,  we  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  signature  and  mail  a  form  to 
the  bank  authorizing  them  to  notify 
us  of  the  balance  standing  to  their 
credit. 


Most  of  our  applicants  for  credit 
apply  for  a  thirty  day  account,  hut 
we  find  when  talking  to  them,  that 
the  majority  wish  to  make  weekly 
jKiyments  and  so  we  stress  the  Bud¬ 
get  Plan.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  where  the  majority  of  persons 
get  paid  weekly,  that  weekly  pay¬ 
ments  are  in  order.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  collection  percentage 
over  the  country  as  a  whole,  that 
the  majority  of  customers  cannot 
settle  according  to  terms. 

This  plan  has  worked  well  from 
the  start.  In  numberless  cases  the 
customer  preferred  it  so  that  we  are 
getting  a  turnover  on  these  accounts 
of  three  to  four  times  a  year.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  I  contact  daily  are  coming  in  for 
renewals  on  this  plan.  A  surprising 
number  want  my  personal  attention 
and  recommendation  as  to  the 
amount  they  can  buy  and  how  their 
payments  are  to  be  based. 

We  have  l)een  able  to  resell  count¬ 
less  numbers  of  customers  who, 
otherwise,  would  not  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  credit  on  a  thirty  day  basis.  We 
have  had  numberless  cases  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  were  granted  a  limited 
charge  account,  come  hack  and  ask 
us  to  arrange  a  Budget  Plan  for 
them  as  they  found  that  they  could 
not  conveniently  pay  the  account  as 
they  had  at  first  anticipated. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  fig¬ 
ures  to  substantiate  the  above  re¬ 
marks.  During  1937  and  ten  months 
of  1938,  we  transferred  from  the 
open  account  ledger  to  the  Budget 
Ledger,  accounts  to  the  amount  of 
approximately  $41,000  and  of  this 
amount  our  charge-off  to  profit  and 
loss  has  l)een  approximately  one  half 
of  one  |iercent.  These  particular  ac¬ 
counts  were  analyzed  for  this  article 
and  we  found  the  arrears  to  be 
6.2%.  We  have  a  very  close  follow¬ 
up  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  carried 
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Alnro,  Vigrldto  fila»bbunt,  3fnr. 

Cf|wrtm«d  ^prr* 


Alwtyt  Brinf  Your  Book  or  Send  Coupon  With  Remittance 
Second  Notice  payments  due 

Your  Budget  Contract  with  u»  requires  that  p*y* _ 

menls  be  made  on  or  belore  agreement  date.  _  _ 

Kindly  favor  us  with  an  immediate  remittance.  Total 


Just  a  rsaindsr  that  your  Budget  Account  Is  nos 
in  our  'past  due'  file  We  feel  sure  your  paynent  has 
simply  been  overlooked. 

According  to  our  records,  it  sas  agreed  that  re¬ 
mittances  oft  be  promptly  made  by  the 

day  of  each  at  our  office. 

Kindly  bring  your  payments  up  to  date  at  once 
by  remitting  t  this  seek 

AUIY'S  BUDGET  OFFICE 


Always  Brinf  Your  Book  or  Send  Coupon  With  Remittance 
Third  Notice  payments  due 

rhi«  it  the  third  r0(|ue«t  for  paymenloiyout  over-  _  _ 

due  Budget  Account.  We  muet  must  thni  pay¬ 
ment*  be  made  according  to  ymir  Contract.  _  |  ^ 

Ptease  give  thi*  matter  your  immediate  attention 

Alwgyi  Brinf  Your  Book  or  Send  Coupon  With  Remittance 

We  have  written  you  repeatedly  requesting  that  PAYMENTS  DUE 

you  bring  your  overdue  payment*  up  to  dale  in  “  | - 

accordance  with  your  agreement.  We  have  no  _ _ _ 

record  of  your  doing  this.  Unlea*  this  is  done  I 

within  the  next  few  days  we  shall  deem  it - -  | 

necessary  to  send  our  Collector.  Total 


in  the  same  files  as  our  lease  ac¬ 
counts,  we  devised  a  colored  ledger 
card  so  as  to  give  them  six?cial  at¬ 
tention.  Our  first  notice  is  sent  ten 
days  after  the  due  date,  then  they 
are  sent  weekly  up  until  the  account 
becomes  four  weeks  overdue  when 
it  is  passed  over  to  the  collector  for 
investigation.  We  endeavor,  in  most 
of  these  cases  to  arrange  for  weekly 
payments  so  that  the  account  can  be 
followed  more  closely:  checking  an 


:>;CHEDl]LE  OF 
COLLECTION 
FOLLOW-UP  FORMS 


ALMY,  BIGELOW  &  WASHBURN.  Inc.  Salem.  Ma 


Clobe  follow-up  on  the  budget  accounts  hab  brought  excellent  results.  The 
practice  of  making  weekly  payment  arrangements,  with  the  consequent  4  times 
a  month  check-up,  makes  follow-up  speedier  and  more  effective.  Notice  that 
the  fourth  notice  mentions  sending  a  collector. 

Mr.  Seaman  reports  that  he  also  makes  considerable  use  of  the  telephone 
for  dunning. 


account  four  times  a  month  would  Q  ^  ConVGIltion 

naturally  increase  collections  and 

show  up  delinquencies  of  payments  {Continued  jrom  page  15) 

mucli  sooner,  and  as  any  credit 

manager  knows,  it  is  the  first  no-  .special  application  of  Recordak  tions,  the  Bureau  is  one  of  the  largest 
tices  that  are  the  most  imixirtant.  (which  records  customer  accounts  in  the  country,  occupying  an  entire 

Whenever  we  find  that  an  account  on  16  mm.  movie  film,  to  be  viewed  floor  of  one  of  Cleveland’s  large 

opened  on  a  regular  thirty  day  basis  by  customer  and  interviewer  on  an  office  buildings.  Staffed  by  150  per¬ 
is  not  paying  according  to  terms,  we  enlarging  screen )  and  a  Sorter-  sons  and  with  annual  payroll  of  close 
ask  the  customer  to  call  at  the  store  Graph  which  speeds  the  sorting  of  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  it 

and  after  talking  it  over,  if  we  deem  sales  checks  and  collection  cards.  is  one  of  the  largest  bureaus  in  the 

it  advisable,  we  recommend  this  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.  Some  country.  It  maintains  two  batteries 
form  of  payment.  It  does  many  months  ago,  this  store  revised  its  of  files.  In  one  are  approximately 
things:  first,  it  helps  the  customer  entire  credit  bookkeeping  system,  one  and  two-thirds  million  master 
over  what  possibly  is  a  temporary  Outstanding  features  include  Na-  cards  (three  by  five  inches)  showing 
financial  embarrassment ;  second,  it  tional  Cash  Register  hilling  ma-  trade  ratings  and  other  information, 
helps  you,  as  you  don’t  have  to  carry  chines,  fold-over  statements,  and  In  the  other  are  three  quarters  of  a 
it  on  the  open  accounts ;  third,  you  credit  history  records  in  visible  hind-  million  envelopes  containing  special 

can  control  it  l)etter  because  it  can-  ers.  This  credit  history  carries  a  reports,  real  estate  reports,  news- 

not  he  increased  until  it  is  paid.  six-year  record  and  indicates  in  the  paper  clippings,  confidential  memo- 

In  many  cases  we  notice  that  a  visible  part  how  far  hack  the  account  randa.  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
customer  finds  this  type  of  account  is  delinquent  and  also  the  months  of  tion.  Bureau  quarters  house  a  large 
more  convenient  for  future  pur-  the  year  in  which  the  customer  collection  division,  a  special  set-up 
chases  and  will  request  this  jdan  bought  or  did  not  buy.  This  visi-  for  serving  loan  and  finance  compan- 
when  it  is  paid  up.  I  would  like  to  hility  speeds  up  account  aging,  ac-  ies.  and  other  features  of  interest, 
emphasize  most  emphatically  that  count  promotion  work,  and  certain  including  offices  of  the  Retail  Mer- 

this  method  of  payment  has  not  in-  phases  of  authorization.  chants  Board  and  its  Protective  Di- 

terfered  with  our  sales,  in  fact  I  In  addition  to  the  stores  men-  vision  which  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
believe  it  has  materially  increased  tioned.  Cleveland  has  a  number  of  vanced  and  successful  systems  in  the 
them.  At  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year  other  interesting  credit  departments,  country  for  the  thwarting  and  ap- 
in  1935,  our  collection  percentage  such  as  that  of  the  Steam  Co.,  the  prehension  of  criminals  who  prey  on 
was  31.1%,  in  1936,  it  was  34.3%,  Fries  &  Schuele  Co.  (which  is  lo-  retail  stores, 
in  1937,  it  was  39.2%  and  for  the  cated  some  distance  from  the  main  A  reception  for  the  convention 
first  ten  months  of  1938,  it  has  been  downtown  shopping  district)  and  visitors  will  he  given  by  the  Cleve- 
41.1%.  Our  turnover  of  accounts  several  others.  land  credit  men  at  the  hotel  Sunday 

increased  in  the  same  period  from  Credit  Bureau.  A  pioneer  in  the  afternoon  at  the  opening  of  registra- 
3.7%  to  4.7%.  field  of  cooperative  credit  associa-  tion. 
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TRAFFIC 


Trade  Practice  Rules  and  the 
Receiving  and  Mcirking  Division 

By  IRVING  C.  FOX 
General  Counsel,  N.R.D.G.A. 


THE  INCREASING  use  of  tags  and  labels  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store,  as  a  result  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  calling  for  the  disclosure  of  rayon 
and  the  use  of  the  true  name  of  fur,  adds  materially  to  the  work 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Receiving  and  Marking  Division 
in  the  store. 

Some  stores  have  set  up  a  system  whereby  the  merchandise 
requiring  labels  is  checked  in  the  receiving  department,  and  if 
necessary  for  the  store  itself  to  add  labels  or  tags  they  are  taken 
care  of  in  the  marking  department.  No  one,  of  course,  expects 
the  receiving  department  to  qualify  as  an  expert  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  labels  on  the  many  kinds  of  merchandise  involved,  but 
by  working  closely  with  the  buyer  the  merchandise  requiring 
identification  is  readily  discernible  and  the  marking  of  the 
merchandise  as  to  fibre  and  fur  content  accordingly  becomes 
controllable  in  the  marking  department. 

Inasmuch  as  these  departments  are  affected  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  regulations  the  receiving  department  head 
should  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  following  discussion  of 
the  subject  by  Irving  C.  Fox — Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager, 
Traffic  Group. 


The  Receiving  and  Marking  Di¬ 
vision  should  be  the  control  cen¬ 
ter  for  compliance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  that 
control  will  depend  altogether  upon 
the  policy  of  your  store  with  respect 
to  such  compliance. 

Stores  which  are  so  located  geo¬ 
graphically  that  they  ship  no  mer¬ 
chandise  whatsoever  in  interstate 
commerce  are  not  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  but  even  such  stores  may 
deem  it  good  public  policy  to  com¬ 
ply  with  rules  and  regulations 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  were 
conceived  by  and  promulgated  for 
the  consumers  who  are  the  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  stores. 

Should  your  store,  therefore, 
adopt  as  a  store  policy  the  principle 
that  all  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  must  be  compiled 
with,  then  as  stated  before,  the 
proper  point  at  which  to  exercise 
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control  of  such  compliance,  insofar 
as  the  required  labelling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  concerned,  is  in  the 
Marking  and  Receiving  Room. 

In  order  to  assure  proper  control, 
the  responsible  head  of  that  division 
of  the  store  should  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  the  type  of  merchandise 
for  the  labelling  of  which  rules  and 
regulations  have  already  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commission  and  the 
required  information  which  labels 
are  to  contain  in  order  to  conform 
to  such  rules. 

Merchandise  Now  Affected 

For  stores  engaged  in  general 
merchandising,  the  following  types 
of  products  are  presently  affected ; — 

1.  All  furs,  garments  or  trimmings. 

2.  All  merchandise  containing 
rayon. 

3.  All  merchandise  containing  silk 
fibre. 

4.  All  merchandise  subject  to 
laundering  or  dry-cleaning  which 


bears  any  label  referring  to  its 
“shrinkage”  properties. 

According  to  the  rules  for  each 
of  these  divisions  of  industry,  each 
individual  item  must  bear  the  re¬ 
quired  label,  and  the  invoices  must 
likewise  contain  the  required  infor¬ 
mation  which  for  each  division  is  as 
follows : 

Fur  Rules 

With  the  following  two  excep¬ 
tions,  there  are  no  mandatory  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  labelling  of  fur  in  the 
rules  approved  for  that  industry — 

a.  All  furs  which  are  blended,  tip¬ 
ped,  dyed,  or  pointed  must  be 
described  as  such  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  natural 
furs — such  as  Pointed  Fox  and 

b.  If  the  fur  garment  or  trimming 
is  not  made  of  full  skins,  but  is 
composed  of  pieces,  tails,  paws, 
etc.,  it  must  be  so  labelled. 

Aside  from  this  mandatory  pro¬ 
vision,  the  rules  are  merely  prohibi¬ 
tive  and  provide  in  general  that  in 
describing  furs,  the  correct  name  of 
the  fur  must  be  the  last  word  of  the 
description;  and  if  any  dye  or  blend 
is  used  in  order  to  stimulate  another 
fur,  that  fact  must  be  disclosed  to¬ 
gether  with  the  name  of  the  fur. 
Example — “Seal-dyed  Muskrat”  or 
“Mink-dyed  Marmot.” 

The  actual  country  of  origin  must 
be  used  if  the  country  of  origin  is 
indicated ;  such  as  “American  Opos¬ 
sum”  or  “Russian  Sable,”  if  these 
furs  are  actually  of  American  or 
Russian  origin.  The  only  exception 
is  in  the  case  of  “Persian  Lamb,” 
which  may  still  be  used  even  though 
there  is  no  country  at  present  known 
as  “Persia,” 

If  the  fur  is  not  that  of  a  true 
breed  but  a  cross  breed,  this  fact 
must  be  indicated  in  describing  the 
fur. 

While,  as  heretofore  stated,  label- 
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ling  oi  fur  is  not  mandatory  with 
the  exceptions  noted  above,  the  rules 
do  prohibit  any  deceptive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  furs  in  advertising  or 
labelling  or  any  other  method  of  rep¬ 
resentation;  and  so  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  a  proper  description  of 
all  fur  garments  and  fur  trimmings 
accompany  such  products  or  that 
such  proper  description  be  indicated 
on  the  invoice  in  order  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  the  sign  writ¬ 
ers,  the  selling  help,  etc.  may  know 
the  true  character  of  the  fur  and  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  rules  pro¬ 
hibiting  misrepresentation. 

Rayon  Rules 

All  merchandise  containing  rayon 
must  bear  a  label  indicating  that 
fact,  by  use  of  the  word  “rayon”  and 
not  by  a  trade  name  such  as 
“Celanese.”  The  trade  name  may  be 
used,  however,  provided  the  word 
“rayon”  appears  in  juxtaposition  to 
it — as  “celanese-rayon.” 

Where  the  merchandise  contains 
mixed  fibres  including  rayon,  all  the 
fibres  must  be  identified  in  the  order 
of  their  predominance  by  weight ;  in 
other  words,  if  the  product  is  com¬ 
posed  of  60%  rayon,  40%  silk,  it 
must  be  designated  as  “rayon  and 
silk.”  If  the  proportion  is  reversed, 
it  may  be  designated  as  “silk  and 
rayon.” 

It  is  important  that  no  merchan¬ 
dise  containing  rayon  shall  be  label¬ 
led  “crepe,”  “taffeta,”  “velvet,”  or 
other  weave  commonly  used  to 
identify  silk  weaves  unless  the  word 
“rayon”  is  used  in  conjunction 
therewith,  such  as  “rayon-taffeta,” 
etc.  The  Commission  has  brought 
more  actions  for  violation  of  this 
rule  than  any  other. 

There  has  been  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  inducing  the  apparel  manu¬ 
facturers  to  label  their  merchandise 
as  to  rayon  content,  but  merchan¬ 
dise  not  so  labelled  is  a  legitimate 
subject  for  return  if  the  retailer  de¬ 
sires  full  compliance  with  these 
rules. 

The  first  action  against  a  manu¬ 
facturer  for  non-labelling  has  been 
brought  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  if  the  Commission  is 
successful  in  upholding  its  right  to 
compel  such  labelling,  manufactur¬ 
ers  generally  will  adopt  the  labelling 
policy.  A  final  decision  in  this  case, 
however,  will  probably  not  be  had 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In 


the  absence  of  labelling  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  word  “rayon,”  or  other 
descriptive  words  on  a  pin-ticket, 
tag,  etc.  is  sufficient  “labeling.” 

Silk  Rules 

The  rules  of  the  Commission  pro¬ 
vide  that  all  silk  merchandise  must 
be  labelled  as  silk.  There  is  a  grave 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
requirement  can  be  enforced.  Natu¬ 
rally,  it  is  advantageous  to  any  store 
selling  silk  merchandise  to  have  the 
merchandise  so  labelled  as  to  re¬ 
move  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
purchaser  as  to  its  fibre  content. 

The  important  thing  to  watch  with 
respect  to  silk  merchandise  is  the 
provision  with  respect  to  identifying 
weighted  silk  and  distinguishing  it 
from  pure-dye  silk. 

The  rules  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
terms  “pure  silk,”  “all  silk,”  “pure- 
dye  silk,”  or  “pure  dye”  unless  in 
fact,  the  silk  is  not  weighted  to  a 
greater  extent  than  10%  for  colored 
silks  and  15%  for  black.  If  the  silk 
is  weighted  to  a  greater  extent  the 
percentage  of  such  weighting  must 
be  indicated  on  labels. 

Mixed  good  must  be  labelled  in 
the  manner  similar  to  the  provisions 
for  rayon. 

Shrinkage  Rule 

These  rules  were  promulgated  for 
the  cotton  yard  goods  industry  but 
the  Commission  holds  that  they  are 
applicable  to  all  textiles  and  textile 
products. 

The  important  provision  is  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  terms  such 
as  “shrunk,”  “shrink-proof,”  “pre¬ 
shrunk,”  “full-shrunk,”  “non-shrink- 
able,”  “will  not  shrink,”  or  any 
other  term  indicating  that  there  is 
no  residual  shrinkage  left  in  the 
product  and  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  will  the  product  shrink  when 
subjected  to  the  usual  cleaning  pro¬ 
cess.  Since  there  is  no  known  pro¬ 
cess  to  accomplish  the  complete 
elimination  of  residual  shrinkage, 
any  merchandise  labelled  as  afore¬ 
mentioned  is  mislabelled  under  the 
rules  unless  the  residual  shrinkage 
is  indicated. 

The  manner  of  indicating  residual 
shrinkage  is,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following : 

a.  “Pre-shrunk — will  not  shrink 
more  than  - %,”  or  “Pre¬ 

shrunk — residual  shrinkage  will 
not  exceed - %.” 


...SPUD  UP  YOUR 
EASTER  BUSINESS  BY 


Quickest,  most  convenient  shipping  serv¬ 
ice  there  is  to  keep  your  windows  trimmed 
with  the  newest,  and  niftiest  offerings— to 
speed  your  daily  turnover.  Nation-wide, 
direct  from  shipping  room  to  receiving 
room.  Fast,  through  express  trains.  Low 
economical  rates  and  no  extra  charge  for 
pick-up  and  delivery  in  all  cities  and  prin¬ 
cipal  tow’ns.  Nation-wide  AIR  EXPRESS 
for  super-swift  service— 2500  miles  over¬ 
night-connecting  at  232  key  cities  with 
fast  Railway  Express  trains.  Complete. 
Perfect.  Profitable.  For  schedules,  rates 
and  service  arrangements,  phone  our  local 
agent.  He’s  a  good  man  to  know. 

1839.. .A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE. ..1939 

Railway 

Express 

AGENCY,  me. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL- AIR  SERVICE 


See  the  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  exhibits  at 
theNew  Y orkWotld’s  Fair  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
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45  Sizes  and  9 
Styles  of  Tickets. 

Tags  and  Labels 

Printed  by  the 

MONARCH 

“JUNIOR’' 

PRICE  MARKING  MACHINE 

Witli  this  ma¬ 
chine  your 
marking  room 
can  produce 
tickets,  tags  and 
labels  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  classes  of  merchan¬ 
dise  ...  at  the  rate  of  100  per 
minute  .  .  .  with  price  only — 
or  with  all  the  data  you  want 
on  your  tickets  for  selling, 
checking,  and  inventory  jmr- 
jxises.  This  machine  prints 
neatly,  legibly,  indelibly.  Pre¬ 
vents  mistakes,  saves  time  and 
trouble  in  price  marking.  We’ll 
he  glad  to  demonstrate. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FULL  INFORMATION! 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Pacific  Coast  Branch 
Factory  Factory 

S.  Torrance  St.  1136  Maple  Avenue 
Dayton,  Ohio  Los  Angeles,  Col. 

Canadian  Factory 
358-3  Adelaide  St.,  West 
Toronto,  Canada 


J 


A  test  for  shrinkage  has  Iteen  ap¬ 
proved  known  as  Commercial  Stand¬ 
ard  C.  S.  39-36.  which  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  approved  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  consumer  organizations  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  these 
shrinkage  rules  and  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  attempt  to  jxtlice  them  vigor¬ 
ously. 

Can  F.T.C.  Compel  Labelling? 

I  have  not  attempted  to  set  forth 
complete  details  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  but  solely  the  important 
general  rules.  It  would  l)e  too  much 
to  exj)ect  any  Receiving  and  Mark¬ 
ing  Division  to  check  for  all  details. 
That  is  a  job  for  the  manufacturer. 

Again  bear  in  mind  that  up  to  the 
present  time  there  is  no  decision  of 
the  Courts  which  would  indicate 
that  the  assumption  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  it  has  the 
jK)wer  to  compel  factual  labelling 
will  be  upheld  so  that  the  matter  of 
compliance  or  non-compliance  with 
these  informative  labelling  regula¬ 
tions,  as  distinguished  fn)m  actual 
misrepresentation,  is  a  matter  of 
jxjlicy  for  the  store.  (The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  bring  to  a 
test  in  the  near  future  the  question 
of  its  authority  to  compel  lal)eling. 
See  page  24.) 

There  have  Ix-en  some  actions 
taken  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  against  retailers  for  non- 
lahelling  but  these  actions  have  leen 
combined  with  actual  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  such  as  advertising  a  dress  as 
“taffeta”  when  the  dress  was  actual¬ 
ly  “rayon-taffeta,”  and  not  so  label¬ 
led. 

If  your  store  believes  that  it  is 
g(K)d  business  to  comply  with  these 
regulations  regardless  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  jurisdiction,  then  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Division  is  the 
logical  place  to  check  for  compliance. 

Penalties  Provided 

There  is  one  very  imix)rtant 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  which  those  stores 
who  sell  merchandise  in  interstate 
commerce  must  not  lose  sight  of  and 
that  is  the  provision  which  im^xises 
a  maximum  civil  penalty  of  $5,000 
for  violation  of  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  final  order. 

The  first  civil  action  under  the 
provision  of  the  Act  has  been  insti¬ 


gated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  against  one  of  our  meinl)ers 
and  following  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  case : 

This  store,  which  sells  some  mer¬ 
chandise  in  interstate  commerce,  ad¬ 
vertised  articles  of  apparel,  not  made 
of  silk,  as  “taffeta.”  “cre|x.“.”  etc.  In 
June  of  1937,  a  complaint  was  issued 
against  this  store  which  admitted  the 
facts,  conceded  that  they  constituted 
a  technical  violation  of  the  Federal 
I'rade  Commission  .\ct  and  con¬ 
sented  to  the  entry  of  a  cease  and 
desist  order  by  which  the  store  was 
directed  to  refrain  from  using  the 
words  "crepe,”  “taffeta,”  or  “satin” 
in  describing  articles  of  apjKirel 
which  were  not  made  of  silk.  There 
was  no  appeal  from  this  order  and 
so  sixty  days  thereafter,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  the  order  Iie- 
came  final. 

Just  one  year  after,  in  June.  1938, 
this  same  store  inserted  an  ad  in  a 
newspaper  and  made  exactly  the 
same  error,  undoubtedly  uninten¬ 
tionally.  Nevertheless,  Ix-cause  of 
this  error  in  advertising  a  sale  of 
various  articles  of  women's  apparel 
which  were  not  made  of  silk,  and 
using  the  words  “creiK',”  “taffeta,” 
and  “satin"  in  describing  the  said 
apparel  without  the  adilition  of  the 
word  “rayon”,  when  the  advertise¬ 
ment  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  the  Com- 
missiem  made  its  complaint  to  the 
.\ttorney  Ceneral  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  January  28,  a  suit 
was  filed  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  demanding  the  ma.xi- 
nium  iXMialty  of  $5,000  for  violation 
of  the  said  order. 

If  the  merchandise  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  lalx'lled.  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  the  Commission,  the  chances  are 
that  the  advertising  department  of 
the  store  might  not  have  made  the 
error ;  atid  even  though  it  had.  in¬ 
vestigators  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  have  had  some 
justification  for  reporting  that  the 
merchatidise  was  projterly  labelled 
and  that  the  text  of  the  ad  was  a 
careless  mistake,  and  there  might 
have  been  no  demand  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  $5,000  penalty. 

In  the  absence  of  lal)elling.  how¬ 
ever.  and  the  omission  of  the  word 
“rayon"  in  the  advertisement,  the 
Commission  i)robahly  felt  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  bring  the  ac¬ 
tion. 
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spring  Buying  Plans 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

nient  presents  a  quite  ditferent  situa¬ 
tion.  Although  21%  of  the  stores 
expect  greater  activity  in  higher 
price  lines,  a  majority  are  buying 
less  than  they  did  last  year  and  are 
planning  their  inventories  lielow  last 
year’s  figures. 

In  men’s  clothing.  to<).  a  consid¬ 
erable  numlier  of  the  stores  are 
buying  less  than  last  year,  and  a 
majority  are  keeping  their  st(x:ks 
below  last  year’s  figures.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  22%  of  the  re^iorting  stores 
look  for  greater  activity  in  their 
higher  price  lines  for  this  de^art- 
ment. 

For  all  but  three  of  the  twenty- 
four  departments  studied,  a  majority 
of  the  stores  indicated  that  their  in¬ 
ventories  would  l)e  equal  to.  or  alM)ve 
the  1938  figures.  These  three  de¬ 
partments  were  furs,  men’s  clothing, 
and  china  and  glassware. 

For  all  but  the  china  and  glass¬ 
ware  department,  a  majt)rity  of  the 
stores  rejxjrted  that  purchases  would 
I)e  e(}ual  to  or  greater  than  1938  pur¬ 
chases.  The  two  departments  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  showing  in  this  respect 
were  millinery,  for  which  only  18% 
of  the  stores  reported  decreased 
buying  appropriations,  and  novelty 
jewelry,  for  which  20%  rejwrted 
decreased  purchase  budgets. 

The  numl)er  of  stores  reported 
that  they  were  purchasing  more 
merchandise  in  higher  price  lines 
than  in  1938  varied  from  10%  for 
the  glove  and  scarf  departments  to 
as  high  as  30%  of  the  stores  for  the 
jewelry  deiartment.  F'or  seven  de¬ 
partments,  20%  or  more  of  the 
stores  reported  greater  purchases  in 
higher  price  lines ;  these  were ; 
jewelry,  millinery,  handbags,  men’s 
clothing,  sportswear,  china  and  glass, 
and  toilet  goods  and  drugs. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  replies 
concerning  each  of  the  twenty-four 
departments  covered  by  the  survey 
follows : 

MII.l.IXKKY:  Planned  inventory 

e(|iial  to  1938  in  54%  of  stores;  above. 
2y< :  l)elow.  23%.  Planned  purchases 
above  1938,  70% ;  below.  18%  ;  etpial  to, 
Ur'f.  (ireater  purchases  in  higher  price 
lines.  23%. 

CORSETS;  Planned  inventorv  e(|ual 
to  1938.  5()%c;  above,  30' r;  Udow,  20%. 
I’lanne<l  purchases  above  1938.  50'/f  ;  be¬ 
low.  2'>% ;  equal  to.  21' i.  (ireater  pur- 

(Coiitinucd  on  page  (34) 


If  your  present  storage 
plant  is  too  small — 


If  your  present  storage  [)lant  is  too  small  to  take 
care  of  your  1939  volume,  including  an  increased 
number  of  layaways — 

Or  if  your  present  storage  equipment  is  not 
functioning  efficiently  and  economically — 

W  e  can  still  equip  your  present  plant  or  expand 
it  with  scientific  Plymetl  Fur  Storage. 

^  e'll  handle  the 
complete  job — you 
have  ‘"only  one  firm 
to  deal  with.” 

Write  immediate¬ 
ly  for  a  Plymetl 
specification  sheet 
included  in  our 
booklet  “Plymetl 
Fur  Storage.” 


Haskelite  Mfg.  Corporation 

208  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
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2200  ROOMS 
WITH  EVERY  MODERN 
CONVENIENCE— 


inventory  equal  to  1938,  52% ;  below,. 
26% ;  above,  22%.  Planned  purchases 
above  1938,  59% ;  below,  28% ;  equal  to, 
13%.  Greater  purchases  in  higher  price 
lines,  15%. 

BOYS’  WEAR:  Planned  inventory 
equal  to  1938,  42% ;  below,  38% ;  above,. 
20%.  Planned  purchases  above  1938, 
59% ;  below,  28% ;  equal  to,  13%.  Greater 
purchases  in  higher  price  lines,  15%. 

FURNITURE :  Planned  inventory 
equal  to  1938,  41%;  below,  36%;  above, 
23%.  Planned  purchases  above  1938,  67% ; 
below,  28%;  equal  to,  5%.  Greater  pur¬ 
chases  in  higher  price  lines,  13%. 

FLOOR  COVERINGS:  Planned  in¬ 
ventory  equal  to  1938,  54% ;  below,  35% ; 
above,  11%.  Planned  purchases  above 
1938,  53%;  below,  37%;  equal  to,  10%. 
Greater  purchases  in  higher  price  lines, 
12%. 

DRAPERIES :  Planned  inventory 

equal  to  1938,  55%;  below,  35%;  above, 
10%.  Planned  purchases  above  1938, 
57% ;  below,  30% ;  equal  to,  13%.  Greater 
purchases  in  higher  price  lines,  14%. 

LAMPS:  Planned  inventory  equal  ta 
1938,  56% ;  above,  36% ;  below,  8%. 
Planned  purchases  above  1938,  61%;  be¬ 
low,  22%;  equal  to,  17%.  Greater  pur¬ 
chases  in  higher  price  lines,  16%. 

CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE: 
Planned  inventory  below  1938,  57% ;  equal 
to,  38%;  above,  5%.  Planned  purchases 
below  1938,  58%;  above,  32%;  equal  to, 
10%.  Greater  purchases  in  higher  price 
lines,  21%. 

HOUSEWARES:  Planned  inventory 
equal  to  1938,  46% ;  below,  40% ;  above, 
14%.  Planned  purchases  above  1938,  50%; 
below,  27% ;  equal  to,  23%.  Greater  pur¬ 
chases  in  higher  price  lines,  14%. 

TOILET  GOODS  AND  DRUGS: 
Planned  inventory  equal  to  1938,  46%; 
below,  33%;  above,  21%.  Planned  pur¬ 
chases  above  1938,  50%;  below,  41%; 
equal  to,  9%.  Greater  purchases  in  high¬ 
er  price  lines,  21%. 

NOTIONS:  Planned  inventory  equal 
to  1938,  40%;  above,  30%;  below,  30%. 
Planned  purchases  below  1938,  48% ; 
above,  39% ;  equal  to,  13%.  Greater  pur¬ 
chases  in  higher  price  lines,  11%. 


Jh,Wh,LKY  {noivlty) :  Planned  inven¬ 
tory  greater  than  1938,  47%;  equal  to, 
40%;  below,  13%.  Planned  purchases 
above  1938,  80%;  below,  20%.  Greater 
purchases  in  higher  price  lines,  30%. 

WOMEN’S  SHOES:  Planned  inven¬ 
tory  equal  to  1938,  44% ;  above,  32% ;  be¬ 
low,  24%.  Planned  purchases  above  1938, 
55% ;  below,  35% ;  equal  to,  10%.  Greater 
purchases  in  higher  price  lines,  12%. 

GLOVES :  Planned  inventory  equal  to 
1938,  45%;  below,  36%;  above,  19%. 
Planned  purchases  above  1938,  52%;  be¬ 
low,  36%;  equal  to,  12%.  Greater  pur¬ 
chases  in  higher  price  lines,  10%. 

SCARFS,  NECKWEAR,  VEIL¬ 
INGS:  Planned  inventory  equal  to  1938, 
45% ;  below,  29% ;  above,  26%.  Planned 
purchases  above  1938,  40%;  below,  40%; 
equal  to,  20%.  Greater  purchases  in  high¬ 
er  price  lines,  10%. 

COATS  AND  SUITS:  Planned  in¬ 
ventory  below  1938,  45% ;  equal  to,  42% ; 
above,  13%.  Planned  purchases  above 
1938,  44%;  below,  44%;  equal  to,  12%. 
Greater  purchases  in  higher  price  lines, 
19%. 

DRESSES:  Planned  inventory  below 
1938,  42%;  above,  29%;  equal  to,  29%. 
Planned  purchases  above  1938,  52%;  be¬ 
low,  28%;  equal  to,  20%.  Greater  pur¬ 
chases  in  higher  price  lines,  19%. 

SPORTS  APPAREL:  Planned  inven¬ 
tory  above  1938,  45%;  below,  31%;  equal 
to,  24%.  Planned  purchases  above  1938, 
65%;  below,  35%.  Greater  purchases  in 


■■hen  you  stay  at  a  hotel  in 
New  York,  you  naturally  expect  every  mod¬ 
ern  convenience  in  your  room. 

So  when  we  say  that  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
guest  rooms  have  everything,  that  in  itself 
may  be  no  reason  for  your  rushing  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  us. 

However,  there’s  something  that  differ¬ 
entiates  Hotel  Pennsylvania  from  any  other! 

It  bn’t  just  convenience  — though  we’re 
most  conveniently  located. 

It  isn’t  just  color— though  our  public 
rooms  reflect  the  glamour  that  is  New  York. 

It’s  something  intangible... something  in 
the  atmosphere  of  welcome  and  service  that 
makes  you,  the  guest,  feel  completely  at 
home. 

Does  that  make  enough  difference  to  stay 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania?  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  visitors  say  it  does,  and  we 
believe  you  will,  too,  after  one  visit!  2200 
Rooms  each  with  private  hath:  Rates  from 
$3.30. 

it’s  world’s  fair  year 

—Please  Make  Your  Reservations  Ahead 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  MAN¬ 
AGER  in  medium  size  store,  or  divisional 
“  merchandise  manager  of  homefurnishings 

’  in  large  store.  Three  years  experience 
®  merchandising  men’s  wear,  children’s 

to,  17%.  Yvear,  piece  goods,  domestics  group.  Five 
ce  lines,  yg^rs  merchandising  homefurnishings  in 
two  leading  New  York  stores.  Will  con- 
Planned  sider  salary — commission  basis.  C-3-39. 


STATLER  OPERATED  •  ACROSS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK 

JAMES  H.  McCABE,  General  Manager 
OTHER  STATLER  HOTELS  IN:  BOSTON 
BUFFALO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS 
Chicago  Offica; 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 

77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 
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